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DARWIN NOT SATISFACTORY 


From an Article in this Issue,. “Evolution and Religion” 


The subject of organic evolution has aroused more opposition from certain represent- 
atives of religion than has any other scientific subject. In the minds of the uninformed, 
Darwin’s name seems to be the only one associated with this field of investigation, and to 
them evolution and Darwinism are synonymous. In the preceding chapters it has been 
shown that there were theories of evolution before that of Darwin, as well as others since. 
It so happened, however, that Darwin’s theory was announced at the psychological moment 
for developing a conflict with theology, and so his name became identified with this conflict. 
In the recent revival of this old conflict, we are hearing again that evolution is anti-Christian. 
The most obvious fact to one who believes in both evolution and Christianity is that there 
is an entire misunderstanding as to the facts and claims of evolution as it has been developed 
by the more recent work. One notable misconception may be easily understood. As facts 
multiplied, the current explanations were found to be inadequate to explain some of them. 
For example, the more intensive study developed the fact that Darwin’s explanation was 
not satisfactory. His name is so identified with evolution in public thought, that the 
criticism of his conclusions was taken to mean that the theory of evolution was being aban- 
doned. The real situation is that every proposed explanation may prove inadequate, and 


yet the facts of evolution remain to be explained. 
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BOSTON, JANUARY 31, 1924 


Away with Evolution! 


ORTH CAROLINA follows Oklahoma. It is 

the second State to say, “Away with evolu- 
tion!’ In thirty-four other States the fundamenta- 
lists are now using their combined influence. to 
make legislatures or boards of education abolish 
the teaching of science according to the-principle 
that is approved throughout the world of knowl- 
edge. A special dispatch from Raleigh, N.C., pub- 
lished in the New York Times, on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 24, says: 


The North Carolina State Board of Education, headed 
by Goy. Cameron Morrison, to-day [January 23] voted 
against the teaching in the public schools of this State 
of any form of evolution which makes it appear that 
man descended from any of the lower order of animals, 
monkeys or anything else. The Board’s stand was em- 
bodied in a vote to bar from the list of biologies to be 
adopted by the state high schools all text-books which 
in any way intimate an origin of the human race other 
than that contained in the Bible. 

“Evolution,” says Governor Morrison, “means progress, 
but it does not mean that man, God's highest creation, 
is descended from a monkey or any other animal. I do 
not believe he is, and I will not consent that any such 
doctrine, or intimation of such a doctrine, shall be taught 
in our public schools.” 

North Carolina is made up of over 300,000 Baptists, 
200,000 Methodists, and a proportionate number of other 
evangelical Protestant denominations. Most of them 
might be classed as fundamentalists. 

There have been murmurings against the teaching of 
evolution in the public schools, but to-day’s action at least 
bars that form of evolution which might be construed to 
teach anything contrary to the Biblical account of man’s 
creation by Almighty God. 


What is the effect of news thus written upon 
ordinary persons, who are ninety-eight of every 
hundred of us? We say it is powerful propaganda. 
It is intensely loyal to a fervid spiritual standard. 
It puts militant zeal in the faithful. It places a 
tremendous burden of proof upon us who believe 
in evolution. If we do not take up our obligation, 
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we shall have dismal darkness in. this country. 
What we need first is a shock. We say: “Aboli- 
tion of science? It cannot possibly happen to our 
country. Evolution is here.” But the abolition 
has happened. In two States evolution is not here. 
Doginatic religion speaks thunderously in State 
Houses by the mouths of two Governors. And 
Tuer Reeister has received letters from other 
Governors of our States who are completely in 
sympathy with North Carolina and Oklahoma. 

What will prevent the further spread of this 
anathema against evolution? When we remember 
that 90 per cent. of all Protestants are either active 
or permissive fundamentalists, and therefore oppo- 
nents of evolution as it applies to the origin of 
man; when we remember that all Roman Catholics 
are disciplined intensively to oppose evolution; 
and when, as intelligent citizens, we remember that 
our legislatures are composed almost entirely of 
representatives of these two numerically over- 
whelming religious constituencies (and the same 
may be said for boards of education), does it make 
any impression at all on our emotions? Legisla- 
tures make the laws we must obey; and in some 
States, in matters of education, school boards are 
our masters. We are in all States a government 
by majorities. Any community can do what it 
pleases. The rights of minorities are nothing in 
some cases if the majorities say so. (This is a 
hard saying, and we write it with halting hand.) 
Demos may be a fool as well as the voice of God. 
Democracy can make as fatal blunders as any 
empire ever made. Lincoln knew that, Wilson 
knew that, we knew it, too; but these two men 
we set up for examples in this cause, for they 
were both true democrats; they trusted the 
people. But they both also said the people need 
wise, dedicated leaders, or the people and their 
government would be deceived and go down, down! 

We confess our grave disturbance over the pres- 
ent situation. Our gravity is in behalf of religion 
rather than science. But the two are inseparable; 
and we who have religion in our care cannot run 
counter to what our seekers and finders of truth— 
in other words, our scientists—have done. We 
must go forward with them. Two ways to advance 
open before us. The one way is to use all political 
means to safeguard our States from this destruc- 
tive medieval pressure. Let it be always kept in 
mind: There is not a State in the Union which 
numbers as many intelligent as fundamentalist 
citizens. They are being organized every day. 
They vote! \ 

The other way is to show the relation between 
evolution and religion. As of proof of this kinship, 
we are publishing elsewhere in to-day’s issue a 
chapter from a forthcoming book. It is a small 
popular treatment of evolution by two real secien- 
tists, and it shows the spiritual relationship in 
terms that an intelligent adolescent boy or girl 
can understand. Education is the better way, of 
course, though Paul Reveres must cry out in the 
night when dangers confront our common life. 
Indeed, the two professors Coulter come in the — 
dark hour with their light. They say, in the intro- — 
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duction to “Where Evolution and Religion Meet,” 
that hostility began when evolution involved man 
and his origin. People feel evolution contradicts 
the Bible and that it makes us descendants of 
monkeys. To question the Bible is sinful, most 
people say, and to be descended from a monkey is 
an insult to our pride. We can show that believers 
in eyolution utterly repudiate the idea that man 
came from a monkey. He could not have come from 
a monkey. All living things came from one source. 
The growth upward of those lowly forms to man’s 
supreme estate is “the most ennobling and inspiring 
concept we have.” 
This development is evolution. “Organic evolu- 
tion is that type of change in which a living organ- 
ism becomes ‘better adapted to the environment,’ 
develops and perfects the equipment with which 
the requirements of life are met.” It is a fact 
that the whole business of life is to ‘perfect 
the equipment.’ Business men gain wealth to meet 


_ the increasing requirements of their growing lives. 


Students strive for knowledge chiefly for their own 
better equipment and adaptation to their environ- 
ment. Athletes strive most of all to improve their 
technique. And we all admire nothing so much as 
seeing a team come up from behind, turning defeat 
into victory and ungainliness into efficiency. The 
authors say there is that great human enterprise 
which consists of the perfecting of one’s character. 
In most cases this is accomplished under the guid- 
ance of some sort of formal religion. “One strives 
constantly to improve his character and personality 
through attainment of such personal qualities as 
courage, temperance, and unselfishness. This is 
evolution.” 

The achievement of all of these high aims 
involves “a better adaptation to the environment, 
a development and perfection of the equipment with 
which one meets the requirements of life.” With 
all of this human progress science has the greatest 
concern. Scientific men have no desire to attack 
any creed. “They are simply desirous of proving 
what is true and useful.” They do not claim to 
have the final explanation of evolution. They only 
say evolution is a fact. A fact is one thing, and 
the explanation of it is another. Darwinism, for 
example, is one explanation of the fact of develop- 
ment. But no scientist to-day accepts Darwin as 
his standard. A dozen other theories of evolution 
have been added since Darwin, and all of them to- 
gether are not enough to explain the fact of evolu- 
tion. Here isa parallel. Electricity is a fact; but 
all the physicists and engineers in creation have 


not brought forth a completely satisfying theory 


about electricity. The true attitude for both the 
scientist and the saint, the student and the wor- 
shiper, is to seek and find; to refute and discard the 
ideas that are false, and to confirm and preserve 
the ideas that are true. “ 
“Such a spirit is diametrically opposed to intol- 
erance,” say the writers, “and it can find no com- 
mon ground with those who confidently claim that 
all our institutions and beliefs have reached their 
final expression. It is not the spirit of unrest, of 
discomfort, but the evidence of a mind whose 
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every avenue is open to the approach of the truth 
from every direction. Like the tree, it is rooted 
and grounded in the eternal truths that the past 
has revealed, but is stretching out its branches and 
ever-renewed foliage to the air and sunshine, and 
taking into its life the forces of to-day.” 

Such is the word of life for our time. There are 
nine vital chapters filled with religion and knowl- 
edge, limpid as a spring, life-giving as the waters 
thereof. A cup of it may save a soul for truth, 
happiness, peace. The fountain is deep, ever-liy- 
ing, and pure. Ours to make it inviting, so that 
the whole people may drink deep of it and be wise 
unto ever-increasing and everlasting life. 

But meanwhile the fact is, North Carolina drives 
out evolution. Even her great old university did 
not save*her. 


Greater than Peace 


When Mr. Bryan says, “Peace on earth, good-will to 
modernists,’ and Dr. Dieffenbach comes out with his 
article on “Peace on Harth, Good-will to Fundamental- 
ists,” all will be well—HEditorial paragraph, Boston “Even- 
ing Transcript,” January 19. 


E HAVE NOTHING but good-will for all 

mankind, including fundamentalists. Even 
Curtis Lee Laws himself, who coined the name for 
the cult and led it. valiantly before people knew any- 
thing about the issue, has our very great liking. He 
spent. an hour and a half in our office a year after 
the main conflict. It was delightful. But that 
visit was not a smothering of our absolute differ- 
ences on this most solemn subject of theology, 
which is religion’s chief handmaiden. We parted 
as we met, diametrically opposed to each other. 
Why did Dr. Laws call upon us? Because he re- 
spected our devotion to truth as we conceive it. 
Moreover, he said THe REGISTER performed “the 
greatest service in modern journalism,’ because 
it “brought the issue to the American people.” 
Think of that for sportsmanlike behavior from 
an intransigent fundamentalist! Why could we 
be so well-disposed toward each other and yet 
“fioht the good fight” of our separate faiths? 
Because truth is our standard. The quest of truth 
is our passion. We trust each other in that. We 
are not primarily seeking peace, though we love 
peace; we are seeking the truth. That is exactly 
where Mr. Bryan was right in his rejoinder when 
they told him at the General Assembly to be quiet 
and not arouse differences, that what the Presby- 
terian Church wanted was peace. 

“No,” said he, “we want the truth. You can- 
not have peace until you have the truth.” That 
is right. Peace without truth is like peace without 
justice. It does not and it cannot exist. Peace at 
any price in church or state is unthinkable. 

But some say controversy is always bad. Not 
always. Controversy is both inevitable and spir- 
itual in all live issues, when truth in love is the 
guiding principle. One may smite error with ter- 
rific assaults, yet keep one’s soul high, noble, even 
holy. Think of Jesus Christ before the Pharisees, 
Paul in his letter to the Galatians, Savonarola 
fronting the Medici, Luther defying the powers of 
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Our Stand on Russia Planset Europe 


It Helps Especially the Courage of the Small Nations 


Soria, December 24, 1923. 


LOSE ON THE HEELS of Benito Mus- 
solini’s recognition of the Soviet Re- 
public, Secretary Hughes’s refusal to 
“barter away principles,” and enter into 
negotiations with the Soviets for their 
recognition, came to Europe like a trum- 
pet call from the New World to the Old. 
Mr. Hughes’s note to Tchitcherin was a 
simple declaration of previously affirmed 
principles which must have come to the 
Soviet commissar like a sharp awakening 
frem the pleasant dream woven by the 
opportunism of the Italian Fascist Pre- 
mier.. Even Mussolini must have read the 
brief but pregnant message with interest. 
The Soviet program was simple and 
direct. Techitcherin and the handful of 
advanced minds who are governing—or 
misgoverning—150,000,000 people without 
their consent had long been. seeking a 
break in the fortifications of civilization 
which would ddmit them to the west. 
They had counted on the breakdown of 
Germany under the stress of hunger to 
open the way for their westward march. 
They had crystallized that hope in a 
bon mot: “The German hammer and Rus- 
sian wheat—they will conquer the world.” 
They had been disappointed in that hope. 
They had made various feints at the Bal- 
kan states.. Bulgaria had fought the So- 
viet agents to a finish. Jugoslavia and 
Roumania consented to negotiate. And 
then, at last, the Bolshevik diplomats saw 
their chance. They saw Mussolini’s op- 
portunism. They decided to take advan- 
tage of it. Mussolini the idealist turned 
international adventurer proved as clay in 
the hands of the Moscow agents. The as- 
surance that Italy would recognize the 
Soviet Republic seemed to mark the begin- 
ning of the Pan-European procession to 
make friends with the men who had an- 
nihilated Russia and had showed by their 
every act that they intend to extend the 
same destructive process to the rest of 
the world. Mussolini’s apparent apos- 
‘tasy to the existing order removed the 
achievement of that purpose from the 
realm of the hoped-for to the region of 
actuality in the near future. Tchitcherin 
and his partners in the ruin of Russia 
rubbed their hands in glee. 

But they had not taken the moral as- 
pects of the situation sufficiently into ac- 
count. They had not counted upon the 
‘moral sense of two men on the continent 
that once adjoined Russia in Asia. Those 
‘two men are Calvin Coolidge, President 
of the United States, and Charles Evans 
Hughes, his Secretary of State. Inci- 
dentally, they had taken for granted the 
complaisance of the American people as 
-a whole. In these expectations they were 
dramatically disappointed. Secretary 
Hughes undoubtedly gave expression of 
the innate righteousness of the American 
people when he wrote to Mr. Tchitcherin: 
“There is at present no reason for nego- 
tiations. The American Government, as 
the President said in his message to Con- 
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gress, is not proposing to barter its prin- 
ciples.” And the reasons for America’s 
refusal to negotiate can be summarized 
in half a dozen sentences, as Mr. Hughes 
summarized them. America sees no rea- 
son for negotiating with a political ring 
that has repudiated the pledges solemnly 
made by their country. It sees no reason 
for negotiating with a junta which, under 
the guise of a repudiation of its subver- 


Keystone Photograph 
LENIN’S DEATH STUNS HIS PEOPLE 


When announcement was made on the 
morning of January 22 to the All Rus- 
sian Soviet Congress that Vladimir 
Ilyitch (Nikolai Lenin was his pen-name) 
died the night before, there was a great 


emotional demonstration that swayed the 


huge building. From the great com- 

pany of people “came sobs and wailing, 

not loud nor shrill, but pitifully mourn- 
ful, spreading and increasing” 


sive principles, is pressing those prin- 
ciples with fresh emphasis for the ac- 
ceptance of a world now called civilized, 
and striving to re-establish its civiliza- 
tion. America sees no reason, in fine, for 
negotiating with a syndicate of moral and 
political adventurers whose worst offend- 
ing Mr. Hughes summarized in the fol- 
lowing brief and pointed words: “More 
serious is the propaganda to overthrow 
the institutions of this country. The Goy- 
ernment can enter into no negotiations 
until these efforts, directed from Moscow, 
are abandoned.” 

In this declaration Mr. Hughes put his 
finger upon the psychology of the mon- 
strosity known to-day as Soviet Russia. 
He tore the mask from the hideous idol 
of Bolshevism. Citing the practical as- 
pects of the case, he in effect informed 
the world that, whoever should recog- 
nize the international crime called Soviet 
Russia, America would maintain its stand 


o 
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firmly and unchangingly for the defense of 
the existing order. The note amounted to 
a participation of the United States in the 
affairs of the world that rang true to the 
best American traditions. America re- 
fused to bargain with deception. It de- 
clined the invitation to compound with 
international felony. 

Not that there is the slightest dan- 
ger that Bolshevik effort, directed either 
from Russia or from America, would 
contain the slightest element of success- 
ful menace to American institutions. Not 
that there is the slightest possibility that 
those efforts would destroy the princi- 
ples deeply rooted in the past of the 
American people. Mr. Hughes’s reminder | 
of the actuality of Soviet policy had 
much more to do with Soviet psychology 
than with any danger to America. Rus- 
sia had floated various enterprises against 
weak nations. She had sought to plant 
Soviet republics on her borders, both in 
Asia and in Europe. One hundred mil- 
lions of American citizens, with a few 
millions in addition, have good cause to 
resent the contemptuous Bolshevik con- 
ception of the permanence of their po- 
litical and social principles. 

As for the rest of Europe, outside of 
the Apennine peninsula, Mr. Hughes’s ap- 
peal was pointed. The American Secre- 
tary of State aligned the American people 
with the people of France, who decline to 
recognize a government of debt-repudia- 
tors. He took his stand with the British 
nation, whose prosperity and principles 
are closely bound with the maintenance 
of the existing difference between “meum” 
and “tuum.” All over Europe and Asia 
he made convincing plea to many small 
nations who are struggling, perhaps 
weakly, with the arrogance of the Third 
Internationale at Moscow. He put fresh 
vigor into their efforts to resist Sovietism. 
The handwriting on his note spelled the 
end of the fantastic Moscow project to 
rule the world through the agencies of 
hunger, fear, or force. 

To Europe, Mr. Hughes’s declaration 
came as a fresh revelation of American 
idealism. Europe just now is adopting 
the word “realism” and all that it im- 
plies for its fetish. There is a widespread 
tendency in the Old World to regard ~ 
American idealism as a veil for selfish 
interest, aimed at the accumulation of 
profits. It needed the shock of an ex- 
plosion to lift this misconception of the 
American mind and soul into the air. Mr. 
Hughes’s message to Tchitcherin has ad- 
ministered that shock. It has disclosed 
America, acting in a critical time of 
international decision, as the champion 
of principle, disassociated from every mo- 
tive of self-interest. When Russia at last 
comes to her senses, and throws off the 
burden that is crushing her into the 
grave, millions of liberated Russians will 
place the names of Coolidge and Hughes 
on their calendar of saints. 


: 
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“Another Reformation Coming, 


Another Luther Needed” 


An Interview with Leading Episcopalian Liberal, Dr. Worcester 


EWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES 

have given more space, by actual 
measurement, in the last month, to reli- 
gious news than at any time in the history 
of American journalism. In other words, 
religion, confined for years to pulpit and 
cloister, has become news for millions of 
readers. This extraordinary situation has 
a number of implications, the most notable 
of which is that the work and purpose 
of the church, long obscured, is now ex- 
citing interest- in the mind of that un- 
ehurched multitude comprising one-third 
of the population of the nation. 

So long as mental outlooks differ, con- 
troversies will occur. No controversy, 
however, in community, state, or church 
has been so hotly waged or so determining 
in its results as difference of religious opin- 
ion. One need only take up a book on 
ehurch history to appreciate the signifi- 
eance. of this truth. From the Council of 
Niczea in 325, when the nature of the Son 
of God was vigorously contested, through 
Luther’s demand for a purified church, 
Jonathan Edwards's battle for Predeter- 
mination, William Ellery Channing’s ap- 
peal for more light and liberty, down to 
the present division of the church into 
those who stand and wait and those who 
advance and force the conflict, men have 
fought with bitterness, and issues of far- 
reaching moment have swayed in the bal- 
ances. 

Because news editors see in the present 
conflict results of outstanding consequence 
to human progress, they are giving it so 
much valuable space. : 

Now every great debate in the church 
has developed a sermon or a pronounce- 
ment which has stood out conspicuously as 
an interpretation of that particular dis- 
eussion, and along with the preacher has 
taken its place in the hall of fame where 
the names of great expounders and expo- 
sitions of the faith are enshrined. In the 
stormy days of the Council of Nica, the 
bold declaration of the eloquent Arius that 
the Son of God was not of the same sub- 
‘stance with the Father, Luther’s famous 
address to “The Christian Nobles of Ger- 
many,” Jonathan Edwards’s memorable 
treatise on “Prevailing Notions of the 
Freedom of the Will,” Channing’s epoch- 
making Baltimore Sermon, have produced, 
not only realignment of the churches, but 
changed ideas of social and civic obliga- 
tions. — ° 

The time has not yet come to select 
the sermon or pronouncement which 
best represents the modernist position, 
but when selection is finally made, the 
sermon preached by Dr. Elwood Worces- 
ter in Emmanuel Church, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday morning, December 30, 1923, 
will be entitled to consideration. So far, 
it is, by all odds, the most carefully con- 


born an Episcopalian. 
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sidered, most sane, and most enlightening 
sermon which has been preached in an 
Episcopal church, with reference to the 
controversy now threatening the integ- 
rity of that church. In some particulars 
it is one of the most remarkable ever 
preached by an Episcopal rector. 

The church cannot claim a more loyal 
follower than Dr. Worcester. He was 
He hopes to die 
an Episcopalian. He counts as chief 
treasures Hpiscopal symbols and rituals. 
But he refuses to permit reason to be 
chained or honest motive halted by any 
body of doctrine, however distinguished 
its origin. The final test of faith, he 
believes, is reason. Though doctrines be 
eonsecrated by centuries of observance, 
they are not thus made infallible. 

Dr. Worcester, while widely known as 
promoter of the Hmmanuel Movement, 
while he is rector of a leading Episcopal 
church, and president of the organization 
of modern churchmen, wishes to speak 
through these paragraphs as a simple 
parish minister. He asks expressly that 
what he says be interpreted as the. voice 
of one minister, not the expression of a 
group. He may speak, however, with 
another kind of authority—the authority 
of a lifelong student of transitions in the 
world of religion, as a graduate of the 
best schools of learning at home and 
abroad, and as author of a half-dozen 
well-known books. For nineteen years 
he has been the useful and loved rector 
of Emmanuel Parish. He was well quali- 
fied to deliver that epoch-making sermon. 

Feeling that a preacher of so pronounced 
an utterance must have more light to 
give, I called at his study one afternoon. 
From knowledge of the man, I expected 
to meet a pastor of scholarly, benign 
countepance, silver-haired and dignified. 
Instead, I found a rugged, determined 
face, a compelling, decisive manner. He 
had been studying,—a lifelong habit, by 
the way, as one would conclude from 
the eye-shade tipped a trifle over one eye. 
After the manner of Phillips Brooks, he 
enjoys an after-dinner pipe, and was hold- 
ing one in his hand as he greeted me. 
Visits at his home by newspaper men have 
been frequent since the delivery of the 
famous sermon. Because some had come 
in search of sensational material the rec- 
tor was dubious. 

“What do you want?” he asked, gazing 
at me with a hint of suspicion. 

“T have read your sermon,” I replied. 
“T have come for more light. No” one 
could have preached it but yourself. You 
told the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth.” 

A smile lighted up the rugged features, 
and in a voice a little more friendly and 
relieved the rector said: “I am sixty 


years old. I have always tried to tell 
the truth. I do not intend to begin pre- 
varicating now. On the same basis I ask 
you not to misrepresent what I say. 
Above all, do not garble my meaning in 
the headlines. There is the source of 
the mischief, and the thing that makes 
us reluctant to talk freely for publication. 

“Yes, I do see a possible division in 
the churches. Understand, I say possible, 
not probable. I lay no claim to prophetic 
powers, but we have happened on momen- 
tous times. All churches are affected, not 
excepting the Roman Catholic. Twenty- 
five years ago, Catholic scholars, as good 
Bible students as ever studied and wrote, 
demanded more liberty within their 
church. Those brave and honest men 
were humiliated and silenced; some were 
excommunicated. They were silenced by 
that scathing pastoral of Pope Pius X., 
an iniquitous pronouncement and one that 
should be rescinded. The Catholie Church, 
however, must not think that those acts 
seated it forever on secure foundations. 
To-day there are scores, yes, hundreds of 
parish priests who are secretly thinking, 
secretly hoping, who are modernists in 
all but the profession. Listen to what 
that truly great historian, Viscount St. 
Cyres, says, in his article on the Roman 
Catholic Church in the eleventh edition 
of the Hneyclopedia Britannica. The 
article concludes thus: ‘Ideas are difficult 
to kill, and it is possible that the modern- 
ist movement may yet prove to be the 
opening chapter of a mighty revolution 
within the Church of Rome.’ I quite 
agree with St. Cyres. Who can tell? The 
next outbreak may occur within the very 
confines of Rome herself. It may signify 
the breaking up of that ancient church.” 

“But with regard to your own church,” 
Tremarked. ‘Will that church break up?” 

“JT think not. After all, this controversy 
savors of localism. No one planned for it 
nor ‘anticipated it. No one desires to per- 
petuate it. With reference to the pastoral 
letter issued by the House of Bishops, it 
was premature, crude, uncalled-for, and a 
straining of the bishops’ power. No one 
regrets that letter now more than those 
who wrote it. There is no bitterness or 
jll-nature among us. You see, our roots 
go down so deep, our organization rests 
on such sclid foundations, that stability 
is assured. The Episcopal Church is a 
constitutional church. Men who signed 
the Constitution of the United States 
signed the constitution of the Episcopal 
Chureh in America. Careful safeguards 
have been built around it, and more than 
this flare-up will be necessary to divide it. 
The House of Bishops can speak for only 
one element, not for the whole church. 
I have no doubt this same question will 
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occur again, and yet again, but each time 
a solution short of division will be found. 

“We have three tenets which will sus- 
tain us however serious the issue: (1) 
The Fatherhood of God; (2) Belief in the 
Divine Saviour; (3) Belief in the various 
operations of the Holy Spirit.” 

“One of the most striking paragraphs 
in your sermon,” I observed, ‘was the 
one in which you said, ‘It is a mistake 
to belittle the controversy or to regard it 
as an isolated phenomenon.”” 

The rector’s eyes brightened. ‘All Prot- 
estantism is being agitated,’ he declared 
with animation. “And not only Protes- 
tantism, not only Catholicism, but the 
world of scientific, political, and social 
questions. One period of world history 
ended definitely with the war. A new 
day has dawned. Certain shibboleths and 
traditional beliefs have been tried and 
found wanting in the great judgment. 
They have perished to make way for 
another time. The reconstruction is upon 
us. We in this day are witnesses to 
the launching of a new world. 

“The Protestant Reformation of the 
sixteenth century had one conspicuous de- 
fect-—it came too early. Luther, Zwingli, 
Prasmus, and Melanchthon, with all their 
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merits, handed on to posterity much that 
was dark and medieval. Elements of that 
medievalism persist to this day. Now an- 
cient symbols are appearing in a different 
light. Creeds made to correspond to man’s 
philosophic interpretation of those unen- 
lightened ages must pass. Up to recent 
times not much was known correctly about 
the Bible or the religion of the Christ. 
That in these later years we have ac- 
quired correct knowledge, is one of the 
greatest achievements of modern times. 
“The Christian religion springs more 
directly from its founder than any other 
of the religions do from their founders. 
In the years since Christ lived and taught 
we have journeyed far afield from the 
actual principles he enunciated. It is a 
fact worth emphasizing that to-day we 
know more about the actual life of Jesus 
than any age has shown. That knowl- 
edge is open to all who have the mind 
and scholarship to gain it. Thus there is 
offered a new basis for union and fellow- 
ship, a basis that has nothing to do with 
the old schisms, one entirely in harmony 
with the intention of Jesus. Forgetting 
the superstition, false steps, man-made 
ereeds, and bigotry in between, we must 
go back directly to the mind of the Christ. 
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“No, I do not believe there will be any 
union between Episcopalians and so-called 
Liberals. To be honest with you, the basis 
of Liberalism is intellectualism. We are 
more of the order of the mystic and emo- 
tional. The two will not mix. But we 
shall endeavor to work together with 
fervor for this reconstructed world. 2 

“Never before,” continued Dr. Worces- 
ter, “has mankind learned so much as it 
has learned in the past fifteen years.” 
The rector’s active mind looked forward. 
His vibrant voice assumed tones of con- 
viction. ‘Two forces are at work in 
the world,—always have been for that 
matter, and, so far as human thought 
may prognosticate, always will be. One 
awaits the issue, the other forces the 
issue; but the alignment has not been so 
evident in any previous time. And these 
changes are only the beginning. The 
physical reality is the.one people see 
plainest; but the spiritual reality, though 
less seldom perceived, is by far the more 
important. s 

“Another reformation is coming. An- 
other Martin Luther will be needed for it. 
A high spirit is passing before the faces 
of men. It says, ‘If I destroy the past, it 
is for the sake of the future.’ ” 


Evolution and Religion 


Why So Many Scientific Men Believe in Christianity 


JOHN M. COULTER anp MERLE C. COULTER 


HE BELIEF that science is antagonis- 

tic to the Christian religion was very 
general among church people of a genera- 
tion or two ago. The accumulating facts 
of science, and especially various conclu- 
sions based upon the facts, were thought 
to contradict certain statements in the 
Bible. This attitude toward science in 
general became most outspoken when Dar- 
win announced his explanation of evolu- 
tion, for among the organisms involved 
was man, whose physical origin had been 
settled in the minds of the majority of 
Christians by the plain statement of 
Scripture.* 

Gradually the situation changed, and 
the hostile camps became allies in a great 
eause. Religion discovered that science is 
honestly searching for the truth, and sci- 
ence discovered that the Christian reli- 
gion has a scientific basis. It seems 
strange now that the two groups, each 
searching for the truth in its own way, 
should ever have come in conflict. Truths 
are not contradictory ; if claimed truths are 
contradictory, then the truth is not clear. 

When it is said that the situation has 
changed, it is not implied that all of the 
representatives of religion and science 


*By special arrangement with the Macmillan 
Company, Tun CHRISTIAN RnGistHR publishes 
this timely contribution which is a chapter from 
a forthcoming book entitled ‘‘Where Hvolution 
and Religion Meet.” Prof. John M. Coulter is 
head of the Department of Botany at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Prof. Merle C, Coulter 
is assistant professor of plant genetics at the 
same university. 


have declared an armistice, for in certain 
localities and with certain temperaments 
the old notion of the incompatibility of sci- 
ence and religion persists. But these are 
mere “hold-overs” from a former general 
situation. The whole tendency to-day is 
toward the co-operation of religion and 
science. 

The first thing to make clear is that 
the impression that science and religion 
are in conflict arose from the confusion of 
religion with theology. In a certain sense 
theology may be called a science, the 
science whose subject is God, and the 
great body of whose literature is the reec- 
ord of men’s conclusions concerning God, 
which may fairly be called philosophical 
speculations. That such speculations have 
developed great diversity of opinion is 
evidenced by the existence of numerous 
church denominations. In the midst of 
élashing theologies, however, religion re- 
mains the same, for it deals, not with 
speculation, but with human character, 
and its measure of character is conduct. 
If in their search for truth scientific men 
now and then discover facts that contra- 
dict certain conclusions of a speculative 
philosophy, they cannot be regarded as 
attacking religion. About all there has 
been to the so-called conflict between sci- 
ence and religion is the setting of a dis- 
covered fact over against a speculation. 

The thoughtful Christian certainly ap- 
preciates the fact that the presentation of 
his. religion must be adjusted to the in- 


creasing body of scientific truth. - To 
hazard religion upon the issue involved in 
denying matters of definite experience is 
not to be thought of. In a scientific age 
the result would be to alienate the in- 
creasing thousands who have come in con- 
tact with science, and to convert a power- 
ful and helpful influence into a serious 
obstruction. It matters little what sci- 
entific theories are abandoned or with- 
drawn. They are certainly never with- 
drawn because of ignorant opposition, but 
only because of advance in knowledge. 
If an hypothesis is false, it will come to 
naught, and if it is true, no amount of 
opposition can withstand it. 

The subject of organic evolution has 
aroused more opposition from certain 
representatives of religion than has any 
other scientific subject. In the minds of 
the uninformed, Darwin’s name seems to 
be the only one associated with this field 
of investigation, and to them evolution 
and Darwinism are synonymous. In the 
preceding chapters it has been shown that 
there were theories of evolution before 
that of Darwin, as well as others since. 
It so happened, however, that Darwin’s 
theory was announced at the psychologi- 
cal moment for developing a conflict with 
theology, and so his name became identi- 
fied with this conflict. In the recent re- 
vival of this old conflict, we are hearing 
again that evolution is anti-Christian. 
The most obvious fact to one who believes 
in both evolution and Christianity is that 
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there is an entire misunderstanding as to 
the facts and claims of evolution as it 
has been developed by the more recent 
work. Such a misunderstanding has been 
corrected in the preceding chapters, which 
give an outline of the attempts to explain 
organic evolution. One notable misconcep- 
tion may be easily understood. As facts 
multiplied, the current explanations were 
found to be inadequate to explain some 
of them. For example, the more inten- 
sive study developed the fact that Dar- 
win’s explanation was not satisfactory. 
His name is so identified with evolution 
in public thought, that the criticism of 
his conclusions was taken to mean that 
the theory of evolution was being aban- 
doned. The real situation is that every 
proposed explanation may prove inade- 
quate, and yet the facts of evolution re- 
main to be explained. 

It is very instructive to realize the 
revelations made in recent years by phys- 
ies and chemistry as to the constitution 
of matter, and the natural laws that 
have brought about such stupendous re- 
sults as solar systems, earth structures, etc. 


‘This kind of evolution, working through 


an extent of time and space almost im- 
possible to realize, does not seem to have 
aroused any antagonism. It was in con- 
nection with organic evolution that the 
theological mind became sensitive. It 
seems reasonable, however, to infer that 
if inorganic evolution is simply the 
method by which God molds matter, or- 


ganic evolution could be regarded as the 


method by which God develops organisms. 
In other words, it is all the result of the 
activities of that all-pervading energy 
which we have learned to call God. There 
is no religious difference between creation 
by law and creation by direct command, 
if back of it all the Creator is recognized. 

The fact of progressive evolution is 
most impressive in this connection. For 
example, we have observed that through 
all the stretch of earth history, in spite 
of all imaginable changes in external con- 
ditions, certain structures in plants and 
animals have changed steadily in one 
direction. These steady changes have car- 
vied forward the group as a whole. When 
we apply this to the human situation, pro- 
gressive evolution depends upon’ what may 
be called human selection. This selection 
determines whether there shall be prog- 
ress or not. Human selections of all 
kinds have been made; but there has been 
It is the 
function of religion to guide human selec- 
tion, so that there may result a steady 
social progress. This fact of steady prog- 
ress appeals to the Christian, who feels 
that under the guidance of his religion 
there will be a progressive evolution of 
humanity. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that since evolution is an established 
fact it cannot be anti-Christian. The al- 
ternative need not be considered, for it 
is just as clear that Christianity has a 
scientific basis in the nature of man, and 
that its results have been demonstrated as 


dearly as those of experimental evolu- 


tion. The fact is that these two great 
fields, so far from being contradictory, 
are mutually helpful. In this way the 
revelation of God in nature has supple- 
mented His revelation through Christ. 


\ 
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Nothing is more helpful to the student 


-and leader of men than a clear applica- 


tion of the working of evolution as exem- 
plified in plants and animals. Evolution 
teaches that progress is gradual; that a 
better is progress toward the best; that 
the future has its roots in the present. 
It shows that advance in a certain direc- 
tion may not be uniform, for there are 
periods of apparent retrogression, as well 
as those of more rapid advance. The re- 
sults are only apparent in the large view 
ever periods of time, when the tossing 
back and forth of surface waves disap- 
pears, and the steady advance of the slow- 
moying current becomes apparent. 

It is the Christian claim that God has 
revealed Himself to man not merely in the 
words of Scripture, but also in the works 
of nature. It would seem likely, there- 
fore, that the revelation of Scripture is 
supplementary to that of nature, contain- 
ing further but not contradictory revela- 
tion. It would seem more logical, there- 
fore, to read our knowledge of nature into 
our interpretation of Scripture, than to 
interpret nature by our conceptions of 
Scripture. The frequent attempts to in- 
terpret natural phenomena by conceptions 
derived from Scripture have so often 
ended disastrously that a reversal of the 
process might be suggested. That these 
disasters do not involve the Scriptures 
simply demonstrates that the conclusions 
were unessential. 

As an illustration, it might be cited 
how common and painful were the efforts 
to show the perfect adaptation of every- 
thing in nature. The most trivial ana- 
tomical parts of plants and animals were 
held to be perfect, in the sense that they 
could not be better adapted to the work 
at hand. Since it has been found that 
there is no such thing as perfect adapta- 
tion among organisms, and furthermore, 
that perfect adaptation means stagnation, 
for it removes the essential factor in 
progress, not only have the old views been 
corrected, but a very large and new 
thought has been introduced. : 

Though absolutely perfect adaptation 
has never yet been achieved by living 
organisms, progress toward more perfect 
adaptation has been the evolutionary key- 
note of all bygone ages. At all times the 
hope and possibilities of still greater prog- 
ress toward perfection have furnished the 
activating principle for all forms of life. 
Endowed at the beginning of life with an 
equipment. which functioned imperfectly, 
each living organism possesses capacities 
for perfecting that equipment with which 
the needs of life may be met. The same 
is seen on a more magnificent scale in the 
age-long histories of great groups of plants 
and animals. HWndowed at the beginning 
with an imperfect equipment, each race 
of organisms has possessed capacities for 
unlimited progress toward perfection, and 
the progress of the race has been built 
upon the progress of the individuals. Of 
all living organisms, man alone can be 
fully conscious of these possibilities. 
Man alone can consciously direct the line 
of progress, and, through the lives of suc- 
cessful individuals, make certain progress 
toward a goal of perfection. 

The reason why so many scientific men 


believe in Christianity is that they find it 
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to be thoroughly scientific. What can be 
called a scientific approach to religion may 
be outlined briefly as follows: 

Religion is now known to be a universal 
human impulse. No race of men of any 
age of the world failed to give expression 
to this impulse. Any universal impulse 
must have some function. The function 
of the food impulse, for example, is to 
keep us in health and vigor. It seems 
obvious that the function of the religious 
impulse is to develop the greatest effi- 
ciency, to bring man to the highest ex- 
pression of his being. The resulting effi- 
ciency all depends on the ideal selected. 
If there is an unwise selection in regard 
to the food impulse, the result is unhappy ; 
and so if there is selected an unwise ideal 
in response to the religious impulse, the 
result is far from efficiency. 

The effective ideal has been demon- 
strated by generations of human expe- 
rience. Manis a bundle of impulses, some 
of them base, some of them noble. Not all 
of them can dominate. Which one shall 
be selected to dominate? This selection 
determines a man’s religion. The baser 
impulses can be dismissed as out of con- 
sideration when we are selecting a reli- 
gious ideal. The problem is to select 
among our nobler impulses the one that 
shall determine a decision when conflict- 
ing interests are involved. 

If we try to discover the dominating 
impulse selected by those whose lives we 
admire most, those about whom we read, 
and also those whom we know, we find 
that they have selected unselfishness to 
dominate their lives; unselfishness that ex- 
presses itself in service. It is the most 
difficult possible selection, for it runs 
counter to most of our other impulses. 
But it makes the difference between a 
self-centered life and an outgoing life. 
Men can be put into two categories: those 
who are centripetal (self-centered), and 
those who are centrifugal (outgoing). 
There can be no question as to which cate- 
gory is the more efficient. 

The next step is to discover the stimu- 
lus that will secure response to an im- 
pulse so difficult to keep functional. It is 
clear that the most masterful human pas- 
sion, and therefore the most powerful 
human stimulus, is love. We realize that 
everything that is finest in human charac- 
ter and conduct is in response to the 
stimulus of love. Our conclusion is that 
the most effective ideal for the religious 
impulse is love stimulating service. This 
is the ideal of, the Christian religion, and 
it makes scientific men choose it as the 
only religion with a scientific approach, no 
matter how much theologians, and rival 


church organizations, and professing 
Christians may confuse the _ issue. 
Furthermore, since it has selected our 


most masterful passion as the stimulus, 
it is the final religion. 

The great contribution which Jesus 
made to religion was his recognition of 
the master passion love as the most 
powerful stimulus to develop the best that 
is possible in man. It is no wonder that 
in the religion of Jesus, God is not only 
called Father, but is personified as Love. 
God is Love, that is, the master passion 
that can develop the best that is in us. 
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What is Going to Happen? 


England on Edge, on the Eve of the Labor Government ‘ 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND. 


E ARE WITHIN A WEEK of the 

opening of Parliament, and the coun- 
try is all agog about what is going to 
happen. Since Mr. Asquith’s speech at 
the National Liberal Club, everybody ex- 
pects that Mr. Baldwin’s government will 
be defeated immediately on the address, 
and that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will 
be asked to form a government. The 
country as a whole is settling down to 
that expectation, but a certain section 
of the Conservative party is in wild hys- 
terics at the prospect. All sorts of sug- 
gestions have been made to prevent the 
possibility of it. It is comical to see 
the Daily Mail and its kith and kin 
almost on their knees to Mr. Asquith, 
praising the virtues of him whom they 
have so derided and blackened in days 
gone by. They want to regard him as 
the possible savior of the country, to 
come into some sort of alliance with the 
Conservatives to prevent Labor taking 
office. It is not at all likely that Mr. 
Asquith will be caught in that trap. 

To those who know the inner mind of 
Labor, the bogeys and the alarms are 
really amusing. One must remember, 
however, that the emergence of a Labor 
government has come very unexpectedly. 
Some weeks ago, not the most sanguime 
partisan of Labor would have dreamed 
of his party coming to power now. The 
leaders are quite aware of the immense 
difficulties that confront them. Mr. Mac- 
Donald has said that no one would de- 
sire office at the present juncture. Nor 
is it an enviable position. 


New men will be on their trial, and 
not a few old political tricksters will 
be laying traps for them. On the 
other hand, there are some influential 
voices in the other parties who are 
already raising the cry, “Wair play 
for Labor.” 


It is a very important matter for the 
future of this country that there should 
be no foul play. The present Labor party 
has had a good deal to do to establish con- 
stitutional methods of reform. It is not 
that the British workingman is a revo- 
lutionary. As I have often assured you, 
the contrary is the fact. 

At the same time, one cannot be blind 
to the fact that there is a communistic 
body in this country believing, or pro- 
fessing to believe, that the only method 
of reform is violent revolution. Their 
numbers are small, but their words are 
fiery. How much real courage is behind 
them, I have my doubts. I happen to 
know of a few young men who two years 
ago were talking and writing violently 
of the need of revolution, of revolution 
as the only means, but who, when they 
thought there was a policeman round 
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the corner, suddenly disappeared! Much 
of this talk is no doubt mere bravado. 
It would be unwise, however, to ignore 
the fact of real conviction in a certain 
number of the workers, that the other 
classes will never consent to give them 
justice by constitutional means. At the 
present time, this party is not strong, nor 
is it making headway. It is certainly in a 
backwater, owing to the political success 
of the constitutional Labor party. 


Whenever the Communists have ap- 
plied for membership in the Labor 
party they have been refused, owing 
to their preference for the violent 
methods. The present triumph of 
Labor is a constitutional triumph. 


Now, if the time comes when the workers 
of this country are persuaded, against 
their own wishes and expectations, that 
constitutional methods will not bring them 
the reforms that are needed, then Labor 
even in this country where it is eminently 
sane might suffer distraction, and take 
to other courses. The Labor leaders for 
years have told their followers that they 
must rely on the ballot-box; they have 
so relied. If when they come to power 
in this way they are deprived of the 
fruits of victory by mere tactics or under- 
hand dealings, then a dangerous situa- 
tion might arise. Personally, I do not 
anticipate this. I believe that the manu- 
factured alarm—maufactured by the mil- 
lionaire press—at the advent of a Labor 
government would soon be dissipated. 

An attempt has been made to scare 
the public by saying that a Labor govern- 
ment would scatter our military, naval, 
and air forces. All this is bunkum. The 
men who raise the scare probably know 
it as well as any one else. The Labor 
party is just as patriotic as any other 
party; but it will subordinate patriotism 
to internationalism, not by stripping its 
own country of all means of defense 
while the world is armed to the teeth, 
but by pressing forward international 
arrangements for simultaneous disarma- 
ment. 


I have no doubt that the Labor govern- 
ment would immediately recognize the 
government of Russia. I believe a 
Liberal government would do the 
same thing, and it would be difficult 
for a Tory government to avoid doing 
it very much longer. 


Opinion in the country is pretty general 
in fayor of it. It is calculated that such 
recognition would lead to a great expan- 
sion of trade, and to a diminishing of 
unemployment. No doubt a Labor govern- 
ment could, by administrative measures, 
do a considerable deal more than recent 
governments have done to find work tor 
the unemployed, instead of depending on 


doles. They would not propose the na- 
tionalization either of railways or mines 
in the present Parliament, for it would be 
useless; but they could institute proper 
inquiries on both subjects, and perhaps 
formulate schemes to present to the coun- 
try when they come to a dissolution. 

Mr. Asquith’s speech at the Liberal 
Club has caused a very brisk controversy 
on the question of the “Right of Dissolu- 
tion.” He maintained that it was the 
prerogative of the King, and that the 
King was not bound to accept the advice 
of a Minister. His speech was taken to 
mean that he would help Labor to turn 
out the Conservatives, and then, later, he 
would get Conservative help to turn out 
Labor, whereupon the King would refuse 
Mr. MacDonald’s request, to dissolve, and 
call upon Mr. Asquith to form a govern- 
ment, with Mr. Baldwin as the leader of 
the opposition. There has been a great 
rattling of swords over this. Constitu- 
tional authorities and eminent lawyers 
have been consulted. 


Mr. Garvin in the London Observer 
thundered away at Mr. Asquith last 
Sunday, and told him that his plan 
would bring the Crown into conflict 
with Labor; that if the King refused 
a request by a Labor government, con- 
trary to custom, it would involve the 
Crown in a struggle with Labor. 


There have been many criticisms thun- 
dered back at Mr. Garvin for taking this 
line. The upshot seems to be that, though 
the right to dissolve is technically the © 
prerogative of the Crown, the Crown 
would be very unlikely to exercise such 
prerogative and refuse the request of a 
Minister. There are many speculations 
as to who the new Labor Ministers will 
be, and what offices they will fill. At 
present this is nearly all conjecture, and 
Mr. MacDonald has kept his secrets. If 
we get a Labor government, you will know 
the appointments before this article ap- 
pears. If 1 prophesied now, you might 
be able to laugh at me, so I will not. 


HOW HARD IT IS for the Church to 
realize that certain traditional beliefs ara 
decaying, and must decay, because they 
are’not true. Before the rise of physical 
science, the study of comparative religion, 
and the researches of historical criticism, 
many things were believed which cannot 
be believed to-day by honest men who are 
ajso intelligent. And when the churches 
go on insisting upon these beliefs as fun- 
damentals they are not propagating a type 
of religion that can endure. To go on 
insisting in church upon beliefs which are 
undermined by our modern education, is to 
stultify ourselves, and make an unreal at- 
mosphere for the people. In Chester Ca- 
thedral the other day there was a special 
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day of prayer for the staying of the cattle 
plague. Here is a survival of the pre- 
scientific times. Prayer-meetings used to 
be the remedies for pestilences of various 
kinds. But now sanitary committees and 
medical boards deal with these things. 
We must learn to look upon these methods 
as the religious methods of dealing with 
such outbreaks. The answer to the old 
prayers seems to have been, “Study the 
laws of nature and of health and obey 
them, and you will get rid of the pesti- 
lence.” Again, it is necessary for the 
Church to prove to the world that its 
main interest is the truth of religion for 
the soul of men, and its main care is for 
human character in the individual, and 
for the prevalence of ethical and spiritual 
principles in society. It seems to me that 
even at the present time the Church is 
giving the world too much ground for the 
idea that its main interest is in its own 
ecclesiastical organization, and in the 
maintenance of certain traditional dogmas. 

Take the conferences which have re- 
cently been held in Malines. What are 
they about? Chureh organization -nd 
dogmas. Rome says that no reunion of 
Catholic and Protestant is possible with- 
out recognizing the supremacy of the Pope. 
Lord Halifax, for the High Church party, 
quotes Newman on the point: 


“For a long time nothing was known 
in Rome of definite rites bequeathed 
to Saint Peter and his successors, be- 
yond the care of the whole Church 
and the duty of watching over the 
observance of the canons.” 


Lord Halifax says if that is what 
the Roman Church means by the pri- 
macy of Rome, it may be admitted, and 
a great step towards reunion be taken. 
The essential thing with him is that “the 
hierarchy should derive from the apostles 
by an uninterrupted succession of bishops, 
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who, by virtue of this succession, hold 
their position by divine rights.” 

Is such a discussion as this going to 
catch the ear of the great masses of the 
people in this or in any other country who 
have turned away from the churches, and 
many of whom have turned away from re- 
ligion? What is there for them in any of 
those points,—what good news, what gos- 
pel, what food for the soul? It is not only 
that the people do not care for any of 
these things,—that might be said at the 
moment of many valuable spiritual things, 
—but it is that these things would do 
them no good if they did care-for them. 


What better will any man be if this’ 
theory of apostolic succession is ac- 
cepted, and Roman primacy is ac- 
knowledged by Catholic and Protes- 
tant? It has no relation to the 
problems of the mind or the needs 
of the soul. 


Think of the effect on the masses of the 
people of seeing important functionaries 
of the Church, leaders of religion, giving 
their time and attention to points of that 
sort, when all the social ®and economic 
and international problems are crying out 
for solution. Suppose all the churches 
were united in one vast organization; are 
those the things for which that organiza- 
tion would stand? We need more than 
ever to represent in our churches the 
vitalities of religion, to deal with its 
central things, not its trappings. Our eccle- 
siastical authorities must wake up to the 
fact that the old doctrine of authority 
is obsolete. We should see a different 
result in the world if we concentrated 
upon the great things—the great needs 
of the soul, the great demands of mor- 
ality, the great reforms needed to give 
men a chance to realize their better man- 
hood and their fuller life. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Gandhi is in Poor Health 


To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR :— 


I have received letters from India tell- 
ing me that Mahatma Gandhi is far from 
well. He now weighs less than one hun- 
dred pounds, and although he is cheerful, 
long confinement has seriously affected his 
health. 

It is desirable that some effort be made 
by those who admire Mahatma Gandhi 
and his teachings of non-violence, to urge 
the British Government to release him 
as soon as possible. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
British Government will release him un- 
less international public opinion is mobi- 
lized to force the issue. British public 
opinion is not much concerned with 
Gandhi. 

The man who, according to Mr. Sher- 
wood Eddy of the international Y. M.C. A., 
has demonstrated the life of nearest ap- 
p-oach to that of Christ, is now rotting 
in jail without any effective protest from 
the Christian world. It is a credit to the 
Indian Christians that they asked for 
Gandhi’s release. May I not ask all other 


Christians who see the hope of the world 
in assertion of the Christ spirit, to ap- 
peal both to the King of England and 
Emperor of India and to Warl Reading, 
Governor-General of India (who belongs 
to the oppressed Jewish people), and to 
request that they make use of their power 
to release Gandhi before it is too late? 

Will Gandhi die in jail? Will not you 
and the readers of your paper be willing 
to give time enough to write demanding 
the release of Gandhi? You will thus be 
helping to create an international spiritual 
bond between Gandhi’s followers and the 
Christian world. 

Gandhi is not afraid to die, nor is he 
complaining of his ill health and discom- 
fort, but the world needs him, and you 
should help toward his freedom. 


WasuHinerton, D.C. TaRaAKNATH Das. 


Request from Centenary Historian 
To the Editor of THmH CHRISTIAN RBEGISTHR :— 


Having agreed to the request of the 
Centenary Committee to undertake the 
task of writing a history of the American 
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Unitarian Association, I wish to ask those 
whose forebears were more or less inti- 
mately concerned in the founding of the 
American Unitarian Association if they 
will be so good as to look carefully among 
the old letters which undoubtedly have 
been preserved and are properly treas- 
ured, and see if there be some that in any 
way have reference to Unitarian activities 
of the period, say between 1800 and 1840. 

The real interest and reliable impor- 
tance of the proposed history depend very 
largely upon those inner revelations and 
humanities which find expression in per- 
sonal letters. 

If any have such correspondence I 
trust they will be generously willing to 
permit me to have access to them. If 
they could be sent to me in care of Rey. 
Henry Wilder Foote, Executive Secretary 
of the Centenary Committee, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., I shall be greatly 
helped in the task. The utmost care will 
be given all documents sent, and they will 
be returned at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. CHARLES GRAVES. 


Fundamentalism 
Drives Woman Insane 
To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I have just read the letter by Carl C. 
Rice in which he relates the signs of Lib- 
eralism he saw in my home State, and I 
am glad that a Northern Liberal has noted 
that the South is slowly awakening to 
the great truths that mean so much to the 
Liberal soul. I am helping to spread the 
gospel of Unitarianism through the col- 
umns of a local paper that circulates in 
all sections of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, but we still have a long way to go 
before we visibly diminish the power of 
the fundamentalist. 

In this section of the country an unedu- 
eated Methodist preacher could, with a 
few words, destroy the influence of the 
most learned lecture. A few days ago I 
heard an Evangelical revivalist of the 
Methodist faith work himself into a froth- 
ing frenzy describing the horrors of hell, 
and the mercy of God, who would hurl all 
unbelievers into this sizzling, boiling lake 
of molten lead and sulphur, and during 
the course of his sermon he related the 
story of a poor “lost” woman who heard 
him preach, on one occasion, and who had 
passed beyond the pale of God’s mercy ; 
his sermon so affected her that she soon 
became hopelessly insane from brooding 
over her lost condition, and died telling 
of the hideous devils that were dragging 
her down to hell. 

I had a great impulse to arise from my 
seat and tell this foaming, money-grabbing 
hell-roaster that he himself and not God 
was responsible for that woman’s insanity 
and death. It is surprising that those 
medieval “D.D.’s.” are still allowed to run 
at large and spread their nets for fresh 
proselytes, but they are, and I have found 
them in the North as well as the South. 


Avimaps) NC: Cart A, MANESS. 
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Unitarian History for a Church School 


VISITING ORTHODOX MINISTER 

in an address to a Unitarian church 
school rallied his hearers gently on their 
ignorance of Unitarian history. His 
friendly jibes aroused the teaching staff. 
They determined to overcome the defect. 
Besides being a bit ashamed of know- 
ing so little, they felt that study would 
inculeate a love for the faith much as 
the study of the leaders and development 
of our country creates a spirit of patriot- 
ism and loyalty. 

Mary Traffarn Whitney in a tribute to 
George Willis Cooke says: “His pass- 
ing away may turn our membership afresh 
to the reading of his history of Unita- 
rianism, and to the introduction of it as 
an important feature in the religious edu- 
eation of our young people.’’ This quota- 
tion is from THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
which also contains a communication 
from President Earl Morse Wilbur, en- 
titled “Why Are They Forgotten?” Mr. 
Wilbur suggests that, instead of contrib- 
uting to a monument over the burial- 
place of Socinus in Poland, Unitarians 
should republish his works as well as 
those of Servetus and others “to whom 
we owe our escape from the bondage of 
ereeds, and the development of our re- 
ligious freedom far more than is ever 
realized.” 

The spirit of championship of a cause 
imbued the teachers as their study re- 
vealed the character of the pioneers in 
the liberal faith. The impetus given to 
the teachers in their responsibility to the 
young, by the preparation of this course, 
was invaluable. 

The method of instruction consisted of 
fifteen-minute lectures given before the 
assembled school and illustrated with 
eharts. The school has a membership of 
100 pupils whose ages range from nine to 
seventeen years. 

The first chart contrasts the Old Testa- 
ment prophets with the priests. The 
prophets presented the same plea for sim- 
ple religious thought that the Unitarians 
make to-day. Progressing rapidly to the 
time of Jesus, there is a similar contrast 
between the simple teachings of the Dis- 
ciples and the sacraments and rites of 
the Pharisees. The cross in the center 
of the chart represents the vision of King 
Constantine on the eve of a great battle. 
He was so impressed by this sign that 
he vowed he would declare Christianity 
the state religion if his forces were vic- 
torious on the morrow. The ensuing vic- 
tory caused this promised change. Soon 
afterward Constantine called the first 
ecumenical council at Nica. Here arose 
the great controversy between Athanasius 
and Arius. This dispute had its inception 
in the year 200, when a lawyer named 
Tertullian introduced “Trinitas” to Chris- 
tianity—an apple of discord ever since. 
Athanasius favored the triple Godhead, 
while Arius believed in the single Deity. 
Athanasius’ presentation of the Trinity 
won the day, but Arius with his argu- 
ment for the simple spiritual Jesus made 
so strong an appeal that those who fol- 
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lowed his views were termed Arians for 
centuries afterward. 

The second chart shows the more prom- 
inent names connected with the Protes- 
tant Reformation, the liberal thinkers 
whom we regard as our spiritual ances- 
tors being again placed on the right. 
Many think the credit for the Reforma- 
tion belongs to Martin Luther. He ex- 
posed the evils of the Catholic Church, 
such as indulgences, in violent diatribes. 
He also translated the Bible into German 
so all could read it for themselves. Luther 
did much good, but the church he founded, 
still called by his name, was as narrow 
in many ways as the Church of Rome. 
He and his followers substituted the au- 
thority of the Bible for the authority 
of the priests, and thus left a less menac- 
ing. but very real incubus for liberal 
thinkers to overcome. 

Opposing Luther and preceding. him is 
the English Wyclif. He translated the 
Bible from the Latin Vulgate, exposed 
the evils of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and preached a more kindly religion. Wy- 
clif is given a place of importance be- 
cause he was a man of noble character 
and because he anticipated the Reforma- 
tion. 

Following Luther come Servetus and 
Calvin, both born the same year, near the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Both 
helped to decrease the strength of the 
Catholic Church. Calvin had narrow if 
searching dogmatic views, however, and 
although he did much to establish the 
Protestant Church, he strongly opposed 
liberal tendencies. His great crime was 
causing Servetus to be burned for pub- 
lishing “The Errors of the Trinity.” 

The martyrdom of Servetus inspired 
Socinus and Francis David to start what 
became the first Unitarian churches in 
Poland and Transylvania. In the latter 
place, various religious bodies later (about 
1600 a.p.) pledged themselves not to per- 
secute one another. They formed a league 


which was popularly called “United” or 
“Unitarian.” Members of this league were 
also opposed to the idea of the Trinity, 
but were not called Unitarians for this 
reason, but rather because they remained 
united in toleration. Had the theologi- 
cal meaning prevailed, they would have 
been called Arians. The Transylvanian 
Unitarian churches have lived ever since, 
although there were many intervening 
years of persecution during which they 
struggled for existence. 

Beneath the name of Socinus on the 


chart comes that of Arminius in Holland.. 


He asserted the freedom of the human 
spirit and vindicated the right of the 
human mind to seek God and his truth 
wherever they may be found. 

We have, then, as the result of early 
liberal thinkers on the. continent, Arians, 
Socinians, and Arminians. These with 
the Anabaptists in Holland, who denied 


the Trinity and claimed that Jesus was a 


man and not God, led to the founding of 
Unitarianism in England. The Anabap- 
tists crossed the Channel in the sixteenth 
century, thinking they would find religious 
liberty. They were disappointed, but their 
influence prevailed, and about one hun- 
dred years later, John Biddle: wrote tracts 
favoring Unitarian ideas. -He was im- 
prisoned (Chart 3) and would have been 
burned for heresy but for the influence of 
Cromwell, who prized religious liberty. 
After this, however, and only nine years 
before the sailing of the Mayflower, Leg- 
gatt and Wightman were burned for ar- 
guing that God was no otherwise in Christ 
than in other men. . 
In the following (eighteenth) century, 
liberal thought took more stable form in 
the work of Theophilus Lindsey and 
Joseph Priestley. Lindsey gave up his 
comfortable living as a rector in York- 
shire and held Unitarian meetings in an 
auction-room on Essex Street just off the 
Strand, in London. The _ building later 
erected on that site was called Hssex 
Street Chapel, the term “church” being re- 
served for the Established Church. The 
Unitarian congregations were chiefly re- 
eruited from the English Presbyterians, 
who, unlike their Scotch brethren, had 
no creedal requirements. 
some recruits from the General Baptists, 
i.e., those who believed in hope for all. 
Priestley, known to science by his dis- 


covery of oxygen (shown on our chart- 


by the sketch of a retort and burning- 
glass), was a co-worker with Lindsey in 
establishing the Unitarian Church in Eng- 
land. He stood for political as well as 
religious freedom. His sympathy with 
the “Third Estate” of France earned him 
such unpopularity that an intolerant mob 
burned his house together with his manu- 
scripts and instruments. He was forced to 
flee to London and subsequently to Amer- 
ica. There he established churches in 
Philadelphia and Northumberland, Pa. 
Our chart shows two other great Eng- 
lish Unitarian leaders. Martineau, of 
Huguenot origin, besides being an inspir- 
ing preacher, wrote brilliantly in support 
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of the cause. A dramatic feature, shown 
by our sketch, was the Liverpool Contro- 
yersy, where Martineau and two others 
engaged in debate with thirteen leading 
ministers of the Established Church. The 
replies of Martineau and his colleagues 
have lived and are read to-day. - Mar- 
tineau’s successor at Manchester Collége, 
the English “Meadville,” is L. P. Jacks. 
He is described in “Painted Windows” as 
our greatest spiritual leader. 

The Unitarian movement in America 
did not wait for the advent of the Eng- 
lish eighteenth-century movement, but 
really dated from the landing of the Pil- 
grims in Plymouth in 1620. They estab- 
lished Congregational (self-governing). 
churches here, using a simple covenant 
as the only requirement for membership. 
An example of such a covenant is that of 
the church in Salem, Mass.: ‘“‘We covenant 
with the Lord, and one with another, and 
we do bind ourselves in the presence of 
God to walk together in all his ways ac- 
cording as he is pleased to reveal him- 
self unto us in blessed word of truth.” 
Churches ofthis type were so nearly like 
our Unitarian churches that when they 
subsequently adopted the name “Unita- 
rian,” they still retained the original 
covenant. 

Although the emigration of the English 
dissenters to America was to establish 
freedom of worship, there grew up a sect 
called Puritans, who tried to set up a 
state control here not unlike that which 
had caused their forefathers to leave Eng- 
This forced many independent 
people to leave Massachusetts, some going 
to Rhode Island with Roger Williams and 
some to Connecticut with Hooker. The 
churches thus established in Connecticut 
were so free that they, for the most part, 
have not adopted the Unitarian name, al- 
though many of them are Unitarians in 
principle. 

Our chart for America shows the first 
chureh to become Unitarian in Massachu- 
setts, where James Freeman was or- 
dained as a non-Trinitarian minister. 
Ebenezer Gay became practically a Uni- 
tarian in the course of his long pastorate 
in Hingham, and Jonathan Mayhew so 
eloquently preached liberal doctrine at the 
West Church, Boston, that no minister 
would exchange with him. 

The last three names on the chart are 
so well known as to require no lengthy 
comment. Channing stood’for the loving 
and lovable God, Parker for a rational 
view of the Bible, -and Hale for applied 
Christianity. Probably no minister has 
eyer carried on more philanthropic work 
than Hale. 

Unitarians of to-day owe a unique debt 
to the brave men who made the Unitarian 
faith possible. All churches are founded 
on the death of martyrs, but how many 
martyrs have unfortunately died for 
principles afterward discredited! ‘Our 
martyrs stood for the simple, informal 
religion of the followers of Jesus, for -the 
spirit of toleration shown by the Socinians, 
for the dissent against episcopacy of the 
English, and for the spirit of free inquiry 
of the early New England settlers. The 
works of these groups are our great heri- 
tage. Unitarians rededicate themselves to 
earry on their search for truth undeterred 
by fear, opposition, or discouragement. 
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The Town and Country Churches 


The Most Serious Problem is that of the Farmer’s Church 
JOSEPH N. PARDEE 


O STUDIES issued by the Committee 

on Social and Religious Surveys,* and 
recently noticed in THe CHRISTIAN RxEG- 
ISTER, another,j packed with statistics 
rationally interpreted, is now added, 
eovering 179 counties selected as fairly 
representative of the United States as a 
whole. Cities of more than 5,000 popula- 
tion are not included except in cases 
where they dominate and depend upon 
the rural neighborhoods round about and 
serve them as feeding-stations. 

Space is too limited to allow for more 
than a suggestion of the results of the 
survey, the conclusions arrived at. If we 
had not heard so much of late of the de- 
cline of the church, it would be somewhat 
startling to learn that only one-fifth of 
the rural population goes to church; that 
in a large percentage of cases the churches 
are ineffective ; that two-fifths of the rural 
churches are losing ground, while there 
are still broad stretches of open country, 
under pioneer conditions, where the church 
has scarcely gained a foothold; and that 
one-fourth of all rural churches have no 
Sunday-schools. 

It would appear to the pessimist that 
the church was not of much account as 
a helpful factor in the uplift of our civili- 
zation. But if we take account of ‘““Who’s 
Who” in the most of our communities, 
we find that in general the folks that 
count for most in the community life are 
the church people. And of all public in- 
stitutions, the fairest index of the general 
life of the community is the status of 
its church or churches. 

The church is so related to all phases 
of the community life that one may get from 
these surveys fair pictures of the support- 
ing environment,—the geographical, indus- 
trial, educational, racial, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions. 

The evils that hinder the success of the 
churches in certain sections spring not 
so much from economic as from denomi- 
national and sectarian conditions, and 
from the lack of trained leadership. The 
country as a whole is adequately churched. 
In most of the densely populated sections 
it is sadly overchurched. You cannot ex- 
pect much religious effectiveness from the 
rivalries of thirty denominations. But the 
most serious inhibition is the lack of com- 
petent ministers. Taking the country as 
a whole, there are 1.7 churches to each 
minister. Two-thirds of the active min- 
isters serve two, three, four, or more 
churches, their ineffectiveness increasing 
with the number of their preaching sta- 
tions. Worse yet, the small salaries paid 
compel one-third of the ministers to en- 
gage in some other bread-winning occupa- 
tion. 


*The committee is composed of John R. Mott, 
Ernest -D. Burton, Raymond. B. Fosdick, 
W. H. P. Faunce, and Kenyon L. Butterfield; 
men who guarantee broad-minded, constructive 
work, done in a liberal, scientific spirit, ; 

7THH TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCH IN THE 
Unitep States. By H. N. Morse and Edmund 
deS. Brunner. New York: George H. Doran 
-Company. : 5 


_ vision as_ these. 


The churches that are growing are: (1) 
those that are led by settled ministers 
who give their whole time to the service 
of a single church; (2) the liturgical 
churches of the congregational order, that 
make much of symbolism and liturgy; 
(8) churches that keep sectarianism far in 
the background and adopt modern methods 
of social service. The churches that have 
the strongest hold on the inhabitants of 
their communities are the federated or 
community churches. 

The life stories of fourteen of these 
prosperous churches are told in fascinat- 
ing detail in one book of this series, en- 
titled “Churches of Distinction in Town 
and Country,” recently noticed on the book 
pages of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

An intensive study of sixty churches 
that had made a net gain of 25 per cent. 
in their membership in the last decade 
leads to the conclusion that the principal 
reasons for their growth were three in 
number. In one-third of the cases it was 
the judgment of the surveyors that growth 
of population, together with a strong con- 
ventional program, with an organization 
sufficiently well knit to be able to take 
advantage of prosperity, was probably the 
biggest element in the situation. In half 
of the whole number, credit was given 
to the influence of a well-rounded program 
adapted to the needs of the community 
and directed by a well-equipped leader of 
appealing personality. In the remaining 
number of cases, leadership alone was set 
down as the determining factor; and in 
each instance this leadership was rapidly 
effecting a change in the program. 

Revivalism was found to have very 
little permanent influence upon the growth 
of these churches. The survey of home 
mission work leads almost to an indict- 
ment of home mission bodies. It is too 
largely a story of waste, jealous rivalries, 
and subsidies that weaken the morale of 
eongregations. But some of the stronger 
denominational bodies are aiming to kill 
off supernumerary churches and give their 
fields to those capable of tilling them, or 
are encouraging the federation movement. 

As a whole, stated in averages, the 
progress of the town and country churches 
is encouraging. They are, at least, keep- 
ing pace with the population; also slowly 
changing their methods to meet new needs 
and are broadening their vision. Their 
most serious problem is that of the farmer’s 
ehurch. Wide spaces, bad roads, farm 
tenantry, alien immigration, lack of min- 
isters, are serious handicaps. 

Many surveys have been made in the 
last two decades by various organizations, 
but none as thorough or with as broad a 
This series alone will 
furnish the interested student a fairly 
comprehensive library of up-to-date statis- 
tics rationally interpreted for his guidance. 

The most hopeful sign of the time is the 
evidence that such surveys as this give, 
that the churches are awakening to a reali- 
zation of their duties. 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Dr. Gore Answers Bishop 
Lawrence on Virgin Birth 


Rt. Rev. Charles Gore, formerly Bishop 
of Birmingham and also of Oxford, Eng- 
land, in a letter just made public takes 
exception to the statement of Bishop 
Lawrence of Massachusetts that Dr. Gore, 
in defending the doctrine of the virgin 
birth, had come to the conclusion that 
there is no essential connection between 
this belief and a belief in the incarnation. 
In explanation of the belief that the in- 
carnation rests rather on the resurrection 
than on the virgin birth, the former bishop 
says: “There were reasons why the man- 
ner of our Lord’s birth was kept private 
at the beginning. There were also rea- 
sons why the faith of the Church should 
be made to rest on public events to which 
the Apostles could bear witness within 
their own experience.” 

As soon as the testimony of the Mother 
of Jesus and of Saint Joseph had con- 
firmed the fact of the virginal concep- 
tion, Dr. Gore says, this fact was wel- 
comed into the church creed. “It has 
seemed to all successive generations that 
the belief in the incarnation was so con- 
gruous with belief in the virgin birth, 
that the former could hardly have taken 
place in any other manner.” The birth 
of the “new man,” Dr. Gore believes, 
“must have involved something discon- 
tinuous as well as something continuous 
with the old sinful humanity.” Quoting 
from his own “Belief in Christ,” he holds 
that, in the case of Jesus, the virgin birth 
will be found “in the highest degree ac- 
ceptable and congruous, ... if not ra- 
tionally necessary.” 


Nelsons Give Up Copyright 


After a well-merited term of publica- 
tion rights, the house of Thomas Nelson 
& Sons has voluntarily renounced the copy- 
right to the American Revised Bible before 
its expiration and passed it to a non- 
profit corporation formed under the name 
of the American Bible Foundation. The 
Foundation will hold the copyright, not 
to maintain exclusive publication rights, 
but simply as a defense against careless 
reproductions and consequent text cor- 
ruptions. This refusal of the Nelsons to 
profiteer in Bibles recalls the time when, 
no other agency being willing to take the 
financial responsibility of issuing a better 
Scripture translation, the Nelsons paid 
all the expenses of the revision committee 
—whose members gave their services 
gratis—and then invested the enormous 
capital necessary to introduce the Ameri- 
can version to the public. Hereafter the 
Nelsons will issue their Bible in open 
competition with any other responsible 
publisher who may enter the same field. 


Holy Sepulchre Again in Jeopardy 


The House of Bishops of the Episcopal 
Church has endorsed the plan of Ameri- 
can churchmen to save the holy places in 


Palestine by rescuing the Orthodox, Pa- 
triarchate of Jerusalem from its financial 
straits. The resolution says: “Be it re- 
solved that the House of Bishops ap- 
proves the appeal of the Patriarchs of 
Jerusalem for financial aid to save the 
holy places of the Holy Land from being 
sold to meet the indebtedness incurred 
largely through caring for starving refu- 
gees during the World War. The Ameri- 
can committee which has the restoration 
in charge is trying to enlist non-sectarian 
support. Among the sacred places which 
it would keep inyiolate are the following, 
which have been in the keeping of the 
Patriarchate for sixteen hundred years: 
the Holy Sepulchre, the Garden of Geth- 
semane, the Grotto of Nativity, the Mount 
of Olives, and Calvary. 


Lord’s Day League Head Travels 


Dr. Martin D. Kneeland, general secre- 
tary of the Lord’s Day League, has been 
granted a four months’ leave of absence, 
during which he will give addresses and 
obtain information on Sabbath observy- 
ance in some twenty countries throughout 
the world, bringing the idea of one day 
in seven for rest and worship into several 
countries where it is practically unknown. 


A Compendium 
of Christian Knowledge 


Representatives of twelve leading Prot- 


‘estant denominations have joined in form- 


ing a new religious educational body 
known as the Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Christian Knowledge. The first 
step in the Institute’s program, as an- 
nounced by the president, Judge Henry 
Wade Rogers, will be the securing of the 
publication of an American Encyclopedia 
of Christianity. Plans for issuing this 
encyclopedia are already under way, with 
an editorial board of nine Protestant 
scholars, headed by Dr. Joseph Cullen 
Ayer, professor of ecclesiastical history 
in the Divinity School of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Philadelphia. The work 
will be in twelve octavo volumes, exten- 
sively illustrated, and will require six 
years to complete. The editorial policy 
will be impartial. Subjects which are 
open to controversy will be handled by 
at least two different writers, one repre- 
senting each side of the discussion. De- 
scribing the need for a body like the In- 
stitute, Judge Rogers says: “The Institute 
arose out of present-day conditions. This 
is a day of a new and widespread Reli- 
gious Renaissance. It is an hour when 
the Protestant Church of the United 
States faces new duties, hears a new 
call to new activities. The purpose of the 
Institute in general is to function as a 
laboratory of religion, where competent 
workers may engage in research, and 
where church problems can be studied.” 
The publisher of the encyclopedia is 
Robert Appleton. Mr. Appleton was the 
publisher of the well-known Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 


A Good Navy Chaplain 


The Secretary of the Navy has ordered 
the number of chaplains in the nayy to 
be brought up to 100, which will mean 
an increase of sixteen, the quota to -be 
complete by August, 1924. The Navy De- 
partment intends that denominations shall 
be fairly represented. It is more impor- 
tant, however, that the most suitable men 
be appointed without regard to denomi- 
national affiliation. Rev. E. O. Watson, 
secretary of the general committee on 
army and navy chaplains for the Federal 
Council, gives the following ten qualifica- 
tions of a good chaplain: 


1. Every chaplain must have been fully or- 
dained by his own denomination. 

2. He must be physically sound as determined 
by Naval Medical Examining Board. 

3. He must be between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty-one years, six months. 

4. He must be a citizen of the United States, 

5. He should have both college and theo- 
logical school degrees. , 

6. The chaplain need not be an orator, a 
literary genius, or a philosopher. But he 
should be able to think clearly and promptly 
on the main issues and to avoid meaningless 
discussions; he should be able to express his 
thoughts clearly and his public speaking should 
carry conviction. 

7. He should be a man of unquestioned char- 
acter, the first to practice what he preaches. 
He lives in most intimate contact with twelve 
hundred (1200) men and officers on board ship” 
and is known to them like a book. As is and 
ought to be expected, he is a marked man. 

8. He must be a man of fixed convictions 
and not one to cater to the opinions of others 
for the sake of popularity. It must be thor- 
oughly known where he stands, and men will 
respect his position. 

9. On the other hand, he must be charitable 
towards the opinions of other men, whether 
in religious or secular matters. He must be 
willing cheerfully to “agree to disagree.” He 
must live peaceably with all men. 

10, Sectarianism must be left absolutely in 
the background. He is to present no denomi- 
national views, but the themes common to all 
creeds—the Fatherhood of God; the love of 
Christ, and the blessing of good works. 


Baptists who do not Immerse 


Although a small church, away from the 
great centers of progress, the Baptist so- 
ciety at Harrison, Me., has taken a marked 
forward step. It has voted not to require 
total immersion of candidates for church 
membership, The manner in which he will 
be baptized will be left to the conscience 
of the individual. The church wishes to 
minister to the entire community without 
bars of creed or ritual. 


Religious Education Need Voiced 


A common conviction of a great need, 
expressed in a remarkable spirit of 
friendly co-operation, has been voiced in 
New York City. In the form of a New 
Year’s greeting, leaders in the Roman 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish faith is- 
sued an appeal asking that all of New 
York’s children have “the priceless boon 
of religious education.” 
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The Liver and True Criticism 
P. P. HOWE 


The question of whether the critic say “I” or “we” or “one” or “the 
present writer” is of the smallest importance, so long as it is the personal 
truth he speaks; and the personal truth, not about his antecedents or his 
liver (this is where the essayist may have the advantage of him), but 
about the necessary business that is then to be considered. There are 
publishers who will dress a book so vilely that the reader of taste cannot 
bring himself to read it, there are theatre managers who will stifle us in 
our seats or incommode our vision with a pillar, there are picture-galleries 
where one can hardly preserve a foothold for the hard, uncomfortable 
brilliance of the floor; but the critic, of all men, will not suffer himself 
to be put by these things off the novel, the play, or the picture, or he will 
be guilty, not of criticism, but of an irrelevancy of comment which is the 
same in kind as those of which we have already spoken.—From Criticism 


(George H. Doran Company). 


“Stirrings of Sympathy” 
GEORGE R. DODSON 


Tun Larcpr Faire. By Charles R. Brown. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.60. 

MopprRn ReLticrous Cutts AND Movements. 
By Gaius G. Atkins. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $2.50. 

These two books are expressions of 
the new spirit which characterizes 
modern religious writing and which is as 
much of an achievement as is the com- 
pound superheated locomotive. Instead 
of the polemical temper and the disposi- 

tion to maximize differences and to exag- 

gerate deficiencies, they seek the best in 
the religious movements they discuss. Dr. 
Brown, who writes with something of 
the wonderful directness with which 
he speaks, treats sympathetically nine 
churches: the Baptist, Congregational, 
Disciples, Hpiscopal, Lutheran, Method- 
ist, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and 
Unitarian. He is not an amiable obscur- 
antist, ignoring truth for the sake of 
good feeling. Rather is he a scholar and 
man of insight, who sees in these churches 
branches of the total Church and different 
representatives of a Christianity large 
enough to include them all. He has real- 
ized his ayowed aim, namely, to bring 
back from his excursion through the 
varied fields of Christian effort some 
“stirrings of sympathy, fairer judgments, 
and refreshing outlooks upon other quar- 
ters of the infinite heaven of religious 
reality.” 

What the Dean of Yale Divinity School 
has here done for the churches has been 
done with much greater detail for Chris- 
tian Science, Spiritism, Theosophy, and 
other modern cults, by Dr. Atkins. These 
movements are regarded as products of 
the creative religious consciousness of our 
time. They are reactions to, or against, 
the religious situation which existed in 
the decade 1880 to 1890. How that situa- 
tion arose is described with great clearness. 
The average man loses his bearings, often 
becoming a déraciné, and, feeling deeply 
a need of religion which is not supplied 
by the historic churches, he has turned to 
‘eults which promise him help. He hears 
about psychology and hopes to: find in it 


a short cut to health, prosperity, and 
right relations with reality. Psycho- 
therapy not being understood and the 
effect of suggestion not being suspected, 
both are given a mystic interpretation. 
Neither the typical Protestant religious 
experience nor the medical theory and 
practice of forty years ago being large 
enough to contain all facts of life, the new 
movements became inevitable. Christian 
Science is discussed in separate chapters 
as a philosophy, as a theology, and as a 
system of healing and a religion. The 
author is scrupulously fair and even 
generous. He tries to speak the truth in 
sympathy, if not in love. When he seems 
a trifle severe, he is really compelled by 
candor and sincerity. He must point out, 
for instance, that even if some bodies are 


The Artfully Artless 


JENNIFER Lorn: A SuDATH ExTRAya- 
GANZA. By Hlinor Wylie. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.50. 

In this fantastic romance of the 
eighteenth century, Elinor Wylie has 
reproduced, with admirable skill, the 
mannered elegance and sprightly so- 
phistication of those charming days. 
Indeed, we feel sure it would be quite 
impossible to recount, by any other 
method than that which she has chosen, 
the adventures of the Honorable Ger- 
ald Poynyard, that perfect English 
gentleman, and his wife, Jennifer Lorn, 
whose ethereal beauty was not—thank 
Venus!—dimmed by intelligence. The 
mood of mad restraint, so proper to 
“a sedate extravaganza,” is well sus- 
tained; and not even when the scene 
shifts to the glamourous and magical 
East is the pace accelerated by so much 
as a heart-beat. Jennifer Lorn will 
appeal to all who enjoy the artfully 
artless in letters. 

We ought to add that the publishers 
have done their part in giving the 
book an eighteenth-century format. 
The decorations and tail-pieces are done 
after the fashion of the period. 


W. J. G. 
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healed by a method which involves a re- 
fusal to face fact, the loss of mental and 
spiritual integrity is too great a price to 
pay for any mere healing. We must not 
add fanaticism to our other sorrows. 

Very sympathetic, too, is his treatment 
of the New Thought movement, which has 
so many forms. As a religion it is strong- 
est in teaching that God has a meaning 
for the whole of life. It is “the practice 
of the presence of God.’ New Thought 
has its vagaries and its dangers, but its 
God is the Immanent God; it is hospitable 
to truth from all sources ; and it seeks to 
find and use those streams of tendency 
whose unfailing direction is toward happi- 
ness and success. At its best it is a sys- 
tem of practical idealism, which owes 
much to Christianity and which may 
ultimately once more find its home in a 
church that has become intellectually hos- 
pitable and free. The impression the book 
leaves is that our race ig still seeking 
after God, desiring a first-hand knowledge 
of him, that this is a time when religion 
is in the making. Our attitude should 
therefore be that of sympathetic students 
of the many interesting forms in which 
the creative religious consciousness of the 
present is finding expression. 


Sympathies and Subtleties 


Can I Bo A CHRISTIAN? By James 0. 
Hannay. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Oom- 
pany. $1.50. 

James O. Hannay writes delightful 
novels under the pen-name of George A. 
Birmingham. But he is in reality a canon 
in the Church of England. This little book 
will be read with great interest by those 
who are attracted by Christ and yet feel 
that his Church is unreal and untrue. It 
is an appeal to remain with the Church 
whose creed you cannot honestly accept. 
Canon Hannay writes with rare sympa- 
thy and deep insight into the needs of the 
human heart. His style is pellucid in its 
simplicity and directness. His mind is 
tolerant and kindly. 

Yet, if one would be as direct and 
frank as the author seems to wish the 
friend to be, to whom he writes this book, 
one must speak, however reluctantly and 
sorrowfully, of the intellectual immorality 
in which this book abounds. Beneath the 
manifest sympathies of the writer are 
the hidden subtleties of his apologetics. 
Across the frank questioning of the 
doubter in the old creeds, Canon Hannay 
draws, perhaps not the traditional red- 
herring, but the none less effective trail 
of the incense-pot. In its ultimate analy- 
sis the question which the writer.sets be- 
fore himself is simply this: “How can I 
be insincere without insincerity? How 
can I betray my own conscience without 
sacrificing my self-respect?” The way to 
do this is simple. The preacher and the 
congregation wink at each other, and then 
repeat the creeds which neither the one 
nor the other accepts. Of course, there 
is no dishonesty about this. It is a kind 
of mystery or miracle play in which all 
have their assumed parts. 

I do not mean to say that Canon Han- 
nay puts it in just this crass way, but 
his actual words are hardly less specific. 
He says frankly that the Church needs 
new creeds, and that the old creeds are 
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evidence of the power of the Church to 
ereate them. “We stand to say that 
Creed—you and I and others like us—in 
the faith that what the Spirit enabled the 
Chureh to do once, the same Spirit can 
accomplish in her again.” Most astound- 
ing of all is the passage in which the creed 
is likened to a bottle marked “Poison” 
with a staring red label. “The Creed 
stands and we say it, but I think we 
may fairly regard its. clauses rather as 
sign-posts set up to warn people off dan- 
gerous paths, than as statements of posi- 
tive truth.” Isn’t it time that our reli- 
gious leaders studied ethics as well as the- 
ology? 

The reviewer’s hope is that every one 
interested in the conflict now shaking our 
churches should read this book. Here is 
the typical orthodox liberal seeking to 
save his soul without the sacrifice of his 
outworn ereed. The book will be re- 
yealing but not appealing to honest men. 

O. RB. dS. 


Influence of the Old on the New 


Grepk RELIGION AND ITS SURVIVALS. By 
Walter W. Hyde. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 


pany. 

; te Portics oF ARISTOTLE, ITs M@BANING 
AND INFLUENCE. By Lane Oooper. Boston: 
Marshall Jones Company. 

One of the encouraging signs of the time 
is the interest in history; not in history 
for history’s sake, but rather for the light 
that history sheds on our understanding 
of the present. It was in line with this in- 
terest that Professors Hadzsits and Robin- 
son planned the popular series “Our Debt 
to Greece and Rome.” ‘To those inter- 
ested in religion, Professor Hyde’s book 
will be of paramount importance. The in- 
fluence of Greek religion on Christianity 
is a subject of perennial interest, and 
Hyde does well to devote most of his 
book to its discussion. Only one chapter, 
the first, discusses Greek religion itself, 
and that only in some of its aspects. Most 
of the book is concerned with the surviy- 
als of Greek religious beliefs and practices 
in Christianity, particularly in the Hast- 
ern Church. The author has well achieved 
his aim “to indicate the vitality and ap- 
praise the influence of the old upon the 
new, of paganism within Greek Chris- 
tianity.” , 

Professor Cooper’s book, The Poetics of 
Aristotle, is a subject better known to the 
general public and lends itself more easily 
to popular treatment, but this does not 
cause him to slight its discussion. There 
is a clear exposition of the Poetics and of 
Aristotle’s ideas of poetry, including 
comedy. Interesting is the illustration of 
his ideas by the story of Joseph, Gen. 
xxxvii. 39-45. The second half of the 
book sketches the influence of the Poetics 
in the different countries of the world 
from antiquity right down to recent times, 
and the author has well maintained his 
thesis that this little work of Aristotle 
was “one of the most illuminating and 
influential books ever produced by the 
sober human mind.” 

Each of the volumes has brief notes, 
a fairly extensive bibliography, but no 
index. A book worth printing is worth 
the additional expense of an index. 

T. J. M. 
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America’s Greatest Woman 


THRNE GENDRATIONS. By Maud Howe 
BHiliott. 


Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


If the mantle of 
Julia Ward Howe 
did not wholly fall 
on her youngest 
daughter, at least 
a corner of it did; 
for she was 
wrapped at birth 
in an old flannel 
4 petticoat of her 

mother’s, so hur- 
ried was. her coming! From this 
sprightly beginning, Mrs. Elliott goes 
on to tell the story of her life with a 
compelling interest that does not fail 
to the end. It is a book that belongs 
alongside her mother’s Reminiscences, 
much of which it supplements in a most 
grateful way. For although Mrs. EI- 
liott writes very entertainingly of the 
places she has visited and the trips she 
has taken all over the world, an expe- 
rience vouchsafed to very few among 
us, and draws many swift pen-pictures 
of famous men and women, of artists, 
actors, writers, political leaders, and 
royal personages, yet the abiding worth 
of her work- lies in the pictures it 
gives of her gifted and public-spirited 
parents, of the family life of the Howes 
at South Boston, Back Bay, Beacon Hill, 
and Newport. The book takes us into 
the intimacy of a home so typical of 


JULIA WARD HOWE 


the best in America, so distinguished 
by native talent, so devoted to the com- 
mon good. 

This is not to detract from the vir- 
tue of the book as a narrative of the 
author’s own life and work. Mrs. El- 
liott moved in a big world, part of 


which she was. <A _ great host of 
notables from Theodore Parker to 
Theodore Roosevelt are marshaled in 
line by her creative pen. She knew the 
elder James as a child and exchanged 
sallies with him. She saw John 
Brown when he came on a secret visit 
to the Howes’ home. She gives inter- 
esting memories of Governor Andrews 
and General Grant; of John Hay, Bret 
Harte, Henry James, and her cousin 
Marion Crawford; of the elder Sothern, 
Booth, and Mansfield; of Queen Mar- 
gherita of Italy, who presented her with 
a beautiful and costly jewel; and of 
many others, here and abroad. She 
was a commanding figure in the Ameri- 
can colony at Rome for a number of 
years. She had much to do with the 
formation of the. Art Association of 
Newport. She took a leading part in 
the campaign for Roosevelt in 1912, a 
political excursion which she de- 
scribes, largely from diary notes, in 
a colorful way. 

When all is said, however, we are 
grateful to Mrs. Elliott for the inti- 
mate and lifelike picture of Mrs. Howe 
who lives almost to the close of the 
book. It is the tribute of a distin- 
guished daughter to the memory of 
America’s greatest woman. F. R. S. 
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Poems by the Man who 
Discovered William McFee 


PARSONS’ PLHASURE. By Christopher Morley. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.75. 

It was at Oxford that Morley learned 
the way to “Parsons’ Pleasure,” the bath- 
ing-pool on the Cherwell backwater ‘‘where 
even the most confident theologians are 
happily out of their depth.” And Oxford 
and Haverford, he says, may at last 
quietly make a poet out of him. Mr. 
Morley is modest. His transformation 
into a poet may be not yet complete, but 
it is well under way. There is much in 
this book that is not poetry in any sense 
of the word, even in the disguise of Chi- 
nese translation. But there is much genu- 
ine poetry here, of an intimate, distinctive 
quaintness that sets the author in com- 
pany with George Herbert. Mr. Morley 
is not troubled much by conventions. He 
is a poetic pioneer, who does not hesi- 
tate to enshrine in song the lowliest of 
life’s duties and delights. He is like the 
Doctor Johnson of his own verse 


Who prayed for strength ‘to regulate my room,’ 
And ‘preservation from immoderate sleep.’ .. . 


Two selections will illustrate the non- 
poetic and poetic elements in this book. 
The first is called “Point of View’: 


When Abraham Lincoln was murdered 
The thing that interested Matthew Arnold 
Was that the assassin 

Shouted in Latin 

As he leapt on the stage. 

This convinced Matthew 

There was still hope for America. 


This is a delightful conceit, but it is 
prose, not poetry. On the other hand, the 
following lines from the Harvard Phi 
Beta Kappa poem of 1923 have enduring 
qualities : 


To sprinkle moonseed on the tight-locked soul 
Bidding it open, or stand soft ajar— 

To sprinkle moonseed, gathered thus and so, 
This is the poet’s honorable réle. 

Like some old Tudor captain bound afar, 


Y I hear him crying: Inward! Inward Hol! 


ck J. 


Tabloid Reviews 


How To Propuch PLAYS AND PaGHANTS. By 
Mary M. Russell. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. $1.50. 

This is an admirable little book, and 
one which we recommend, without reser- 
vation, to ministers and church-workers 
who are at the same time producers and 
directors of plays and pageants. The ma- 
terial is well and concisely arranged, but 
over and beyond that, the book is marked 
by a wealth of information and sugges- 
tion. \ 


Nor Wantep. By Jesse Lynch Williams. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $0.75. 

This is a book for a man with a boy, a 
book especially for a man who has little 
time for his boy. Phil Allison did not 
want the baby, because he knew it would 
interfere with his delightful companion- 
ship with Nell. The boy grew up without 
a father’s affection, and even after the 
mother’s death, Junior was left to the 
care of the boarding-school. But the 
father’s eyes were opened in a surprising 
way, and the end is as delightful as the 


story is wholesome. . 
"+ 
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A State Occasion 
ROSH BROOKS 


Mildred Alden’s grandmother was so 
dear an old lady, and lived in so quaint 
an old house in the country, that Mildred, 
her only granddaughter, loved to spend 
vacation days with her, no matter at what 
time of year they came. 

One week-end Mildred invited her 
friend Margaret Hill to go with her,— 
only an hour by train,—and the two 
girls set off, snowshoes tucked under 
their arms, skates jangling over their 
shoulders. 

“There’s no place in all the world like 
Grandmother’s,” said Mildred, after the 
two had settled themselves and waved 
good-by to their fathers, who had put 
them safely aboard. 

“Tt is fun to get into the country,” 
agreed Margaret, happily. 

“Not just that,” answered Mildred, with 
an air of mystery. “There’s truly no 
place in all the world like Grandmother’s. 
All my friends say so, after they’ve been 
there with me. But it’s a secret, and 
nobody tells, so it can be a surprise to 
the next girl who goes.” 

“Mayn’t I even guess?” begged Marga- 
ret, at once agog with curiosity. 

“You could never in the world guess 
the right answer,’ said Mildred, compla- 
cently, as she hung her warm coat on the 
hook by the window. 

Presently Margaret confided: ‘To- 
morrow’s my birthday. I didn’t tell you 
beforehand, of course, but now I'do want 
you to know what a lovely birthday party 


’ you’re giving me.” 


“Your birthday!” Mildred clapped her 
hands like a small child. “Oh, then we'll 
have a State Occasion! We always do 
when there’s a birthday, but only one 
girl has had one at Grandmother’s except 
me.” ; ‘ 

Lighted candles in the small-paned win- 
dows, the cheering glow of a roaring open 
fire,—Grandmother’s house looked like a 
Christmas card come to life as the girls 
tramped up the snowy road leading to the 
brass-knockered front door, which, as if 
by magic, opened just at the right second, 
to reveal Grandmother, radiant with 
welcome. 

The greetings over, Mildred warned, 
“Don’t tell Margaret the secret, Grand- 
mother, because to-morrow’s her birthday, 
and you know’— 

“To be sure I know,” agreed Grand- 
mother, merrily. “We'll make it a State 
Occasion !” 

Next day when two apple-cheeked girls 
eame in from snowshoeing, imagine Mar- 
garet’s surprise to see a small mahogany 
table laid for three before the fire in the 
cozy library; another small table, again 
laid for three, before the brick-ovened 
fireplace in the long living-room; besides 
the usual dining-table, in the real dining- 
room, also awaiting three. 

Both Mildred and Grandmother laughed 
at their guest’s blank expression. “My 
dear, your birthday is a State Occasion!” 
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was, however, all the information yvouch- 
safed. 

“We'll have soup in the library,” said 
Grandmother, leading the way. That 
course finished: “Next, we'll go to the 
dining-room.” And after an appetizing 
interval there: “And now for dessert and 
nuts before the fire in the living-room.” 

“Please, when may I know the reason 
why we're eating all over the house?” 
begged Margaret. “I can’t be bursting 
with curiosity and still be polite enough 
not to ask, one minute longer !”’ 

“The time has. come,’ hasn’t it?” 
dred looked at Grandmother. 

“We ate our soup in Rhode Island, my 
dear,” said Grandmother, smiling at her 
eager guest. 

“And we ate roast chicken in Connecti- 
eut !” said Mildred. 

“And we are now eating nuts in Massa- 
chusetts,” finished Grandmother. 


Mil- 


“You mean”’— began mystified Margaret. - 


“Yes,” said Grandmother. “This house 
is built on the very spot where the three 
States join.” 

“Didn’t I say when we started on the 
train that there wasn’t another place in 
all the world like Grandmother’s?” erowed 
Mildred. 

“Well!” said Margaret, “my birthday 
truly is a State Occasion!” 

[All rights reserved] 
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Bobbie Meets a Bear 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Long ago there lived in the North 
Woods of Michigan a small boy whose 
name was Bobbie. His home was a big 
log-house on a wilderness farm. Bobbie 
was born there and had never traveled, 
so he knew nothing about cities except 
what his father and mother and big 
brothers told him, and what the geog- 
raphy said at school. He didn’t care 
about cities, either. 

Bobbie was interested in Indians and 
bears and deer and the wild woods. He 
said that he was going to leave the farm 
and go to live in the thickest part of the 
forest some day. He was sorry every 
time his father cut down trees to make 
new fields. He didn’t like to hear his 
own folks nor the neighbors talk about 
clearing land, although he couldn’t help 
enjoying bonfires in the evenings when 
huge piles of brush were burned: 

At last a lrroom-handle factory was 
started in a village about twenty miles 
from Bobbie’s home. 

“This is our chance to earn some money 
so we can go to school in town,” said 
Bobbie’s big brother Dan. 

“Indeed it is,’ said big brother Tom. 
“We'll build a camp on Brier Creek and 
get out broom poles for the factory if 
father sayS we may.” 

“Tet me go and live with you?” begged 
the little brother. “I could keep house in 
eamp while you work. Maybe I could see 
a wild Indian or a wild bear walking 
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through the woods away back on Brier 
Creek, if I stayed right there. I never 
met a bear when I was alone in the woods 
in my life, and every boy ought to meet 
a bear once!” 

The big brothers only laughed at 
Bobbie; they said he was too small to 
stay away from his mother from Monday 
morning until Saturday night. 

Bobbie felt like crying when his big 
brothers fared forth with axes over their 
shoulders to build their wee cabin. He 
felt like crying every time they came for 
blankets and other comforts, and trudged 
away with them to make their camp like 
home. 

After the big brothers began work at 
their camp four miles away, Bobbie 
always. walked with them as far as the 
ridge on Monday mornings and always 
went to meet them at the ridge on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

Bobbie never cried because the big boys 
wouldn’t take him to their camp, but 
week after week he said every Monday 
morning: “I wish I could go! I want to 
see a wild bear!” 

“T don’t wish to be discouraging,” his 
big brother Dan used to say over and 
over, just for the fun of it, “but I am sure 
there are no bears left in our woods!” 

At last Bobbie’s chance came to go 
to camp, and to go alone. A neighbor 
stopped at the house on Friday morning 
to tell Bobbie’s mother that when he 
passed their camp, the big brothers said 
they had eaten every crumb of their bread 
and butter and eggs and bacon, They 
would have to come home on Friday night 
instead of Saturday unless Bobbie would 
bring them a basket of food. Bobbie 
should stay ‘with them until they came 
home on Saturday. 

“Oh, goody, goody!” Bobbie exclaimed 
when he heard the news. 

“But it is a lonely walk through the 
woods for a little fellow like you,” his 
mother objected. “Perhaps I ought not 
to let you go.” 

“Oh, please let me go,’ begged the little 
boy. “Maybe I could meet a bear! I 
really would like to meet a bear!” 

Well, Bobbie saw his bear, and this is 
how it happened. He was walking fast 
toward the camp, and was halfway there, 
when he noticed the biggest blackberries 


Change of Mind 
REBECCA HELMAN © 


One day when every bird was still 
To watch the shadows play, 

I thought I’d take my little boat 
And sail far down the bay. 


I thought I’d sail out to the sea, 
Where long gray steamers ply; 
Where sailors sing their jolly songs 

Beneath the sun-kissed sky. 


But oh, there was not room in my boat- 
For Sister or for Joe; 

And Mother couldn’t go with me— 
So I decided not to go. 


For who would wish to sail away 
Alone from Mother-dear, 

From Sister or from Brother Joe, 
To another hemisphere? 
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The Brook’s Winter Song 
JANET GARGAN 


The little brook still sang a song 
Beneath its thick coating like glass: 
“Tt will not be too long 
Now, and stormy Winter will pass. 
I know that the Spring comes again, 
The sun will shine warmer each day 
To melt my ice coverlet—then 
Tll be free to wander away. 


“Tll go to the meadow, for there 
Will be buttercups bright as the sun; 
I'll let the green willows share 
My waters—but on I must run 
To wind through the green little vale 
Where hedges of blackberries show, 
Where primroses, pretty and pale, 
And sweet-smelling wild roses grow. 


“But now, though this ice covers me. 
I’m not so unhappy,—I view 
Through its pane the frost-silvered tree, 
And the green of the pine and the yew; 
The pebbles are rounded and bright 
That shine in the sand of my bed— 
And oh! it’s a beautiful sight 
When the stars are my lamps overhead.” 


he ever beheld in his life. 
a hollow beside the trail. 

“T think I will eat a few,” said Bobbie 
to the woods. 

He left his basket beside the trail, 
serambled into the blackberry. thicket, 
and began to eat berries. He was won- 
dering how he could manage to take 
some to the big brothers, when something 
queer happened. He reached over a log 
for a spray of blackberries, but when he 
tried to pull it toward him, some one 
pulled it the other way. 

It was a huge bear. Next thing Bobbie 
knew, the bear was getting up, as if she 
intended to. shake hands or perhaps give 
him a good hug. It seemed to Bobbie as 
if one side of the world had suddenly 
changed into a bear that was growing 
bigger every minute. 

Quick as he could do it, Bobbie scram- 
bled out of the hollow. Once he looked 
back before he ran like the wind toward 
home. Over his shoulder he saw the 
bear standing in the kollow, waving a 
Law as if she wished te say good-by. 

Bobbie fairly tumbled into the house 
when he reached home. His mother 
couldn’t help laughing when she heard 
his story, because she believed that his 
bear was “all imagination!” 

Late in the afternoon the brothers came 
running home. When they found the 
basket on the trail and no Bobbie near 
it they were frightened. 

When big brother Dan and big brother 
Tom heard about the bear they were 
cross. They called Bobbie a baby and 
couldn’t believe that he really saw a 
bear. They said his bear was “all imagi- 
nation!” : 

“Tf you will come back with me, I'll 
just show you!” said Bobbie. He was 
cross, too, by this time. He had seen a 
bear and he knew it. 

“Tf you can prove to me that there 
really was a bear on the trail, we will 
take you back to camp with us Monday 
morning and let you stay a week!” pig 
brether Da» promised. 


They grew in 
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“Then come along,’ urged Bobbie. 
know I can show you her tracks!” 

“T think I will go too,” said the father. 
“Tll take my gun, because I know that 
Bobbie is not easily scared, and I believe 
he saw a bear!” 

Bobbie was glad his father felt that 
way about it, and maybe that was why 
he kept tight hold of his father’s hand. 

In the soft earth of the blackberry 
thicket were huge, huge bear tracks. 

“Come,” said Bobbie's father, and fol- 
lowed the tracks up a hill the other side 
of the thicket in the hollow. ‘There, on 
an opposite hill across a green valley, 
was a huge bear outlined against the sun- 
set; with her were two cubs. 

“QO Daddy, please don’t shoot her,” 
begged the little brother. “She is such 
a good, kind bear! She is the politest 
bear I ever met, and if it hadn’t been for 
her, I wouldn’t be invited to camp for a 
week!” 

Just then the huge bear stood up and 
waved her paw as if she wished to say 
good-night. Before the three boys and 
their father stopped laughing, Mother 
Bear walked away quickly with her twin 
cubs. Bobbie’s father didn’t even point 
the gun toward her. 

Next week in camp, the biggest animal 
Bobbie saw was a porcupine, but he had 
a delightful time. He told the big brothers 
that anyway, to tell the truth, he didn’t 
care to meet another bear that season. 


[All rights reserved] 
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Fishing by Airplane 


Flying slowly, perhaps 3,000 feet high, 
seaplanes follow the southern coast of 
California at a distance of about ten miles 
from shore. The observer in each keeps a 
sharp lookout through the glass floor of 
the cockpit, and if his eyes detect the fish 
he seeks, he touches a switch and sends a 
radio message into space, at the same time 
that the plane swings away from its fel- 
lows. A minute later a shrill whistle sig- 
nals the waterfront of ‘San Diego, and in 
response to its summons a fleet of from 
fifty to 250 motor-boats put to sea. Near- 
ing the Coronados, they sight the seaplane 
which has flashed them the message. The 
leading boat runs up a flag; the plane 
drops low and directs the course. The 
fishermen cast and haul in the nets till 
the boats can hold no more, when the 
fleet heads for shore, there to await 
another message from the seaplane which 
has soared away to join its companions. 


Hidden 
I cannot see the mountains. 
For the valley is filled with mist, 
The pines and the winds are silent, 
And even the wayes are whist. 


But the sun is abové the mountains, 


Above the mist and the sea, 

And God is above the shadows 
That hide His meanings from me. 
—Hmeline Harrington. 


Sentence Sermon 
Closer is He than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet, 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
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The Maligned Skunk 


The skunk, long despised as a thief, and 
robber of hen-roosts, finds champion in 
the experts of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, who clear his name by declaring 
that “he is the most gentle, the most 
harmless, and the most easily domesti- 
cated of all wild things that harbor on 
the fringe of farm lands.” The report 
further says that the majority of skunks 
do not kill chickens, steal eggs, or in 
any other way disturb a farm, but that 
they live chiefly and harmlessly on 
crickets and grasshoppers. 


Cricket’s Chirp Broadcast 


Of the many radio stories, one of the 
most astonishing is that of the successful 
broadcasting of a cricket’s song by KHJ, 
Los Angeles station. Mr. G. R. Entwistle’s 
account of the episode follows: 

“This stunt was the result of an experi- 
ment with some new storage batteries 
which have just been installed at KHJ. 

“K. G. Ormiston, operator of KHJ, was 
just closing up the station after the 
first evening’s program in which the stor- 
age batteries had been used. In a bunch 
of flowers in the studio he heard a cricket 
chirping merrily and a bright idea struck 
him at that moment. Placing the flowers 
close to the microphone, he started the 
automatie piano playing very soft music. 

“Then going into. the operating-room he 
listened in on the studio microphone and 
in a few moments the cricket started its | 
song again. Switching on the announcing 
phone, he announced a special midnight 
concert kindly volunteered by Miss Cricket. 
Then the main microphone was switched 
on. 

“More than 100 letters were received 
congratulating KHJ on the novelty of such 
a program and the clearness with which 
the tiny cricket’s chirp came through the 
air. The storage battery company from 
whom Mr. Ormiston had obtained the 
storage batteries had claimed that they 
would clear up the broadcasting to a won- 
derful degree, but Mr. Ormiston never 
expected the results would be so perfect. 
KHJ received one letter from New Zea- 
land reporting on this novelty.” 


Ship Ships by Parcel Post 


To such a science has shipbuilding been 
developed, that nowadays some vessels are 
constructed in parts, shipped to their des- 
tinations, and assembled into seaworthy 
eraft. The William MacKinnon, the first 
steamship ever launched on Lake Nyanza, 
Central Africa, was sent parcel post from 
England to Mombasa. From there the 
parts of the steamship traveled the nec- 
essary 500 miles on the heads of 5,000 
Kaffir porters, while the boilers followed 
through the jungle, dragged by oxen. 


Every Fireman to his Broom 


The city of Pittsburgh has recently had 
many persistent brush fires to fight. The 
firemen agree that to put out these creep- 
ing ground blazes no implement is so 
effective as an old-fashioned broom. Heed- 
ing this practical hint, the city has sup- 
plied a broom to every fireman in the city, 
as a regular part of his equipment. 


tae 
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Dy: Sullivan in Pittsburgh—Hearers Afar! 


“They Rose to their Feet for the Benediction” 


“It was Sunday evening, January 6. In 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dr. William Laurence 
Sullivan had begun to speak on ‘The Lib- 
eral Principles of Liberal Christianity,” 
the last of a series of addresses in a 
preaching mission arranged by the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, with the assist- 
ance of the chapter in the First Unitarian 
Church and the Northside Unitarian 
Church co-operating. 

Several hundred miles away, somewhere 
between Ottawa and Montreal, an amateur 
radio operator picked up KDKA, the 
Westinghouse broadcasting station in 
Pittsburgh. Almost instantly he and his 
guests of the evening, although they had 
not heard the name of the speaker an- 
nounced, recognized the voice of Dr. Sulli- 
yan. They had heard him during the 
Montreal preaching mission of the Lay- 
men’s League a year ago last fall. They 
listened to the end, heard the final hymn 
and then, hundreds of miles away, rose to 
their feet for the benediction. 

The broadcasting of the opening and 
closing sermons raised the Pittsburgh mis- 
sion to high rank among the centers to 
which Dr. Sullivan has been sent by the 
Laymen’s League. Letters reached Dr. 
Sullivan from Georgia, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, from 
Houlton, only a few miles from the line 
between Maine and New Brunswick, from 
Washington, D.C., Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Nebraska, and many points in Pennsylva- 
nia, east and west. 

Letters received at Unity House, Boston, 
include one from New Orleans, where a 
most successful mission was held last 
spring. Headquarters was invited to tell 
Dr. Sullivan that his sermon was dis- 
tinctly heard in New Orleans, and en- 
joyed. The writer suggested that “he give 
us the privilege of hearing him often over 
the radio.” Arrangements were made, it 
may be said, to broadcast two sermons 
from Cincinnati, and negotiations are 
under way to obtain the same service in 
Louisville. 

Payment of a subscription to the Uni- 
tarian Campaign brought another letter 
to Unity House, this one from Pittsburgh 
itself, from which is quoted: 

“Just a word to acknowledge my per- 
sonal appreciation of Dr. Sullivan’s visit 
to Pittsburgh. Owing to illness in the 
family, Mrs. Moore and myself were un- 
able to attend the meetings, and so had 
to content ourselves with the two Sunday 
evening sermons that were broadcast by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. sta- 
tion (KDKA), and it was a great treat to 
us as well as a number of our friends, 
both in and out of the liberal churches, to 
hear such sermons. Many of my ‘hard- 
shelled’ friends were forced to admit that 
we cannot be as bad as we are painted, 
and I feel sure that Dr. Sullivan’s visit 
has been of much help to liberal religious 
thought for many hundreds of miles 
around by having his services broadcast. 

“J would suggest that every effort be 
made to have the radio utilized by men 
of his caliber, as well as all those inter- 
ested in furthering liberal Christianity 


whenever possible, as it is truly astonish- 
ing how many people will cut in and hold 
on to a good talk or sermon that would 
not, or could not, go to church.” 

Nearly half the letters received by Dr. 
Sullivan asked for copies of the sermons. 
A writer from Wisconsin said he had 
begun listening in just as a phrase about 
love of truth being fundamental in reli- 
gion came through. This, he said, was 
so rare a feature of sermons as he 
had known them that he listened to the 
whole address. He is not a church mem- 
ber and did not know that principles so 
free and invigorating were professed by 
any church in America. The address 
showed him that the religion which he 
had held for many years, unaware that 
any body of Christians stood for it, was 
after all the gospel of the Unitarian 
Church. He therefore asks for more in- 
formation concerning the fellowship 
which he discovers is congenial to his 
mind. 

From a minister in Dorchester came a 
request for a copy of the opening address 
for a non-Unitarian of his acquaintance 


who had been listening with great in-- 


terest and had been cut off in the middle 
of the sermon. Again, from members of 
the Syracuse church word was received 
that they listened to the whole sermon 
with great interest. 

In Omaha, Neb., a thousand miles 
from Pittsburgh, Dr. E. A. Mason, a 
brother of Dr. L. Walter Mason, minister 
of the First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, 
listened both Sundays with a company 
of friends, and his telegrams to his brother 
stating that they had heard and enjoyed 
the service had been received at his home 
before he got back from church. A com- 
pany also listened in a hospital in Macon, 
Ga. A high-school principal wrote that 
he was spending his week-end with his 
old father on a little farm in the hills 
of West Virginia, and that they had both 
listened with the greatest eagerness, and 
his father. especially desired the sermon in 
printed form that he might study it. 

Requests came from more than a score 
of places for Unitarian literature. Many 
of these came from places near by and 
may be reached by the Pittsburgh 
churches. 

In spite of the fact that the holiday 
celebration came in the middle of the 
week, the average attendance at the 
Pittsburgh meetings was 251. Three of 
the nights were attended by the worst 
sort of weather, with a cold rainstorm 
lasting all day, and at the close of the 
week there was a bitter cold snap. De- 
spite all these unfavorable conditions the 
meetings continued to grow in numbers. 

Almost half of the congregations as a 


whole were men; on Monday evening, in. 


fact, the number of men was almost twice 
that of women. Features of this mission 
were the extraordinary amount of inter- 
est aroused by the services among out- 
siders; the large number of visitors dur- 


‘ing the consultation periods; and the 


broadeasting of the two Sunday evening 
sermons from the church. 
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The Laymen’s League chapters of the 
two Unitarian churches in Pittsburgh held 
a supper on Monday evening, at which 
Dr. Sullivan was the guest. He gave a 
short talk on the cause of the downfall 
of the Roman Empire, and its application 
to present tendencies and conditions. 

One of the sermons was on God. Con- 
cerning it, our letter says, “You might well 
have added to the marvels of the uni- 
verse which you described, this other mar- 
vel, that at a distance of five hundred 
miles I heard every word you spoke.” 

The principal feature of the letters as 
a whole was the surprise of the writers 
at learning of a Ohristian faith go 
simple, free, and reasonable. 

“Once more,” says Dr. Sullivan, “we 
were impressed with the kind of people 
who do not know of us, but are waiting 
for our word.” 


Corner-stone of Church at 
Portland, Ore., Laid 


The corner-stone of the new church 
building for the Church of Our Father 
(Unitarian), Portland, Ore., was laid at 
the conclusion of the regular morning 
service, January 6. 

Ralph W. Wilbur, moderator of the 
board of trustees, put the stone in place. 
“May we hope when the building is com- 
pleted that it may be a force of tremen- 
dous good influence in the community,” 
Mr. Wilbur said in the course of his brief 
address. 

Rey. W. G. Eliot, Jr., the minister, 
who presided at the ceremony, said in 
part: “In the box within the stone is 
a message of greeting for those who will 
open it. This may be in a few years or 
in many years. To those who read it, 
the language may be quaint, but they 
will catch the spirit.” 

A message from Dr. Thomas L. Eliot, 
pastor emeritus of the church, who was 
confined to his room by illness, was read 
by Mr. Eliot. After extending personal 
greetings to his people and expressing 
his deep interest in the future of the 
ehurch, Dr. Eliot wrote: 

“May God’s nearest blessing be upon 
you all and upon this occasion. The 
world and our own community needs the 
church more than at any other time in 
history. The church is finding itself and 
its mission more truly than ever before. 
At the forefront God has placed us of 
the free church. We have the duty of 
pioneering the way for a purer gospel 
and a more rational service, for a church 
such as Jesus, our beloved Master, in 
whose name we are rebuilding this Church 
of our Father, would, we humbly think, 
love to live and in- whose life love to 
share. 

“May his presence refill us at this hour. 
that we shall consciously consecrate our- 
selves to our work and become more and 
more truly Christlike in purpose to bear 
the cross of sharing with him in redeem- 
ing our race,. remembering always that 
we share this great task with our fellow- 
Christians of every name, and with good 
men and women everywhere in honor and 
love, in social endeavor, and in upbuild- 
ing the state. I pray God’s blessing upon 
this purpose and hour and bless you in. 
His name.” 
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Nobel Prize Winner Praises Dr. MacCauley 


For his Address on “Story of the Earth” 


THOUGHTFUL survey of the evolu- 

tionary history of the earth, present- 
ing the results of modern scientific re- 
search in plain language, was given by 
Dr. Clay MacCauley before the Hosmer 
Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
at Berkeley, Calif. Thé chapter, to- 
gether with the other organizations of 
the First Unitarian Church in that city, 
is devoting a year’s study to evolution in 
its relation to religion. 

At the close of his “Story of Earth,” 
Dr. MacCauley stated that he could see 
nothing whatever in this history to con- 
flict with the faith that is essential to 
religion. In developing this idea he said: 

“In our course of study, we are dealing, 
I take it, with method, not with ultimate 
origin. - The aboriginal Source of all 
forms of being, as also the Power thought 
of as guiding the moving universe, abides 
intellectually unaffected in essence, 
whether named Purposing Deity or Evoly- 
ing Nature. Moreover, if we prefer to 
think of natural evolution as fact, we by 
no means thereby exclude from the evolu- 
tion directing Intelligence, bearing even 
such an attribute as that named Person- 
ality qualified by truth, beauty, and good. 
Rather is it clear, rationally, that we 
must include in the course of even so- 
called natural evolution the ideal factors 
just named. b 

“Why? Because we who are included in 
the evolving process are, ourselves, essen- 
tially products of either the Energy which 
impels the evolution or the God who 
ereates and guides the world; and we cer- 
tainly are existing as intelligent, pur- 
poseful, and moral beings. 

“Moreover, it is a supreme certainty in 


our reasoning, that a Source cannot be 
tenably thought of as wholly empty of, or 
as essentially unlike, that which issues 
from it. Consequently, if the human rea- 
son has any authority at all, we must 
affirm that a God who creates, or a Na- 
ture that evolves, is at least equal in 
quality to the Mankind who are its think- 
ing, aspiring, and worshipful issue. Let 
us make this fact clear in our thinking. 

“Byvolution deals only with method; Re- 
ligion is the impulse in Man that relates 
him, intellectually, emotionally, and mor- 
ally, to the Source of all that is;—name 
it either Nature or God,—and this im- 
pulse remains, whatever may be the 
method by which any form of being has 
beginning and movement in a_ specific 
eyele of duration or life.” 

Dr. MacCauley, during his half-century 
in the Unitarian ministry, saw twenty 
years’ service aS a missionary in Japan, 
following a pastorate in Washington, D.C. 
He holds the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from Meadville Theological 
School and Princeton University. He is 
a keen student of international affairs as 
well as natural science, bringing to both 
these fields a highly developed scientific 
mind. On this paper, Dr. Robert A. Milli- 
kan, Nobel Prize winner in physics, com- 
ments as follows: 

“You have treated your subject with 
extraordinary comprehension and wisdom, 
as it seems to me; and it scarcely need be 
said that I agree quite fully with its clos- 
ing paragraph entitled ‘Its Application.’ 
Let me thank you for sending me this 
very masterful statement. I may have 
occasion to use portions of it at some 
time.” 


Hingham Chairs Token of 
International Friendship 


More than local interests were concerned 
in the presentation to the First Parish 
Church, Hingham, Mass., January 13, of 
one of the chairs made from an oak tree 
planted by Queen Elizabeth, gifts from 
Hingham, England, to New Hingham. In 
each of the addresses given on the 
occasion, these most recent gifts from 
the Mother Town to the Daughter were 
pointed as tokens of friendship of England 
and America,—a friendship that augurs 
much, and can augur tremendously more 
for world friendship and the welfare of 
humanity. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, formerly minister 
of the church, made the speech of presenta- 
tion, and the chair was formally accepted 
for the church by Rey. Houghton Page, the 
present minister. Rev. Harold W. Stephen- 
son of London, England, brought greetings 
from the British churches and spoke on 
“International Friendship.” 

The friendship between Hingham, Eng- 
land, and Hingham, Massachusetts, is more 
than a matter of sentiment, and rests on 
an appreciation of the real interests held 
in common by two great commonwealths, 
.Dr, Cornish declared. International co- 


operation for world peace, he urged, should 
be based on such commonwealth of inter- 
ests rather than on sentiment. “The Two 
Hinghams,” he said, “are bound by mutual 
concernments, and the world is bound to- 
gether by mutual concernments; and this 
priceless work of art standing beside the 
communion table of the old meeting-house 


‘of Hingham is to be the perpetual symbol 


of mutual concernments and of the ear- 
nest wish of our friends overseas for our 
co-operation and good-will.” 

Mr. Stephenson declared that nowhere 
more than in New England do we find so 
much to yield promise for future peace and 
good-will among the nations, and referred 
to the feeling of some that this can hardly 
be attained without a high degree of co- 
operation and amity between the United 
States and the British Empire. On this 
he said in part: “Perhaps an especial re- 
sponsibility rests upon the adherents of 
these old first parish churches in New Eng- 
land. We have not yet reached the stage 
which makes possible the fullest service to 
the world to be rendered by men bound to- 
gether by a common language and by com- 
mon traditions. I would avow my own 


conviction that the future happiness ~of - 


the nations depends more upon the mutual 
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understanding of each other by Americans 
and Britons than upon any other world 
cause. That mutual understanding will 
not come about by a willingness to think 
one another’s thought with all meekness 
and humility, but from that labor of 
thought, that work of the mind, which will 
enable us to understand the ideals and 
aspirations to which each nation tena- 
ciously clings, and also the peculiar prob- 
lems and difficulties with which each is 
confronted.” 


Laymen of Evanston Arrange _ 
Lectures for Polish People 


Lectures on the early history of Chi- 
cago and Evanston, Ill., have been ar- 
ranged for the Polish quarter of Evans- 
ton, under the auspices of All Souls Chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League in that city. 
The lectures, illustrated with lantern 
slides, are given by Dr. James Taft Hat- 
field, professor in Northwestern Univer- 
sity, member of the Evanston Historical 
Society, and chairman of the program 
committee of the chapter. The local 
Polish priest, the public-school authorities, 
and the Parent-Teacher Association are 
co-operating in the project. The first lec- 
ture on “The Early Days of Chicago,” 
was delivered January 11, and three other 
lectures given in February, March, and 
April will concern the early history of 
Evanston. 

An interesting effort to gain a sym- 
pathetic understanding of new Americans 
is being made by the Evanston chapter of 
the League. At each monthly dinner 
meeting a representative of an immigrant 
people tells the members what his people 
have contributed to American civiliza- 
tion, and what it might contribute if it 
had a chance, what he finds admirable in 
American life, and what he considers 
most in need of criticism in our institu- 
tions. 


Theological Education Society 
Gives Luncheon 


The Society for Promoting Theological 
Education, which has been identified with 
theological education at Harvard since 
1816 and which now holds in trust funds 
for the education of students for the 
ministry at the Theological School in Har- 
vard University, entertained these. stu- 
dents at luncheon at the City Club, Bos- 
ton, Mass., January 15. 

Dr. Howard N. Brown, president of 
the Society, spoke of the open mind as 
the great need of the theological student, 
then introduced Dean Willard L. Sperry 
of the Harvard school. Dean Sperry said 
he had never seen any other job he would 
prefer to that of the minister and pro- 
nounced it increasingly necessary to-day 
to bring men and nations together. 
George R. Blinn, treasurer of the Society, 
gave a word of greeting to the students, 
declaring that the layman was glad to 
help pay for a ministry that could help 
him in his daily life. Mr. Hoisington, 
a senior at the school, expressed the 
thanks of the students for the interest 
and help of the Society and for its hos- 
pitality. Dr. William Pierson Merrill of 
New York City also spoke briefly. ; 


| 
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Ministers at Manchester 
Show Interest in Issue 


Numbered among the audience that 
greeted Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach when he 
spoke January 21 at Manchester, N.H., on 
“Fundamentalism or Liberalism?’ were 
two Congregational ministers, and one 
minister each from the Presbyterian, Hpis- 
copal, Methodist, Universalist, and Baptist 
denominations, as well as the Unitarian 
minister, Rey. Thomas J. Horner. The 
meeting and the dinner which preceded 
it were arranged by the Manchester Chap- 
ter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

In its report of the meeting and dinner, 
the Manchester Union said: 

“The Protestant clergy in the city were 
well represented at the meeting, and at 
the Laymen’s League dinner which pre- 
ceded it. Rev. Arnold 8S. Yantis asked 
the blessing, and Rev. Charles E. Beals 
at the conclusion expressed the thanks 
of the visiting ministers for the courtesy 
which had been extended them. Noticed 
among other clergymen at the dinner, 
many of whom took the opportunity after 
the lecture to meet Dr. Dieffenbach and 
discuss the subject further with him, 
were Rey. John M. Phillips, Rev. George 
R. Hazard, Rev. H. B. Goodwin, Rev. 
H. H. Appelman, Rey. D. 8. Jenks, and 
Rey. Perley C. Grant.” 

“ In these words the Union prefaced 
its account of the address: t 

“Dr. Dieffenbach’s address, which was 
given under the auspices of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, was characterized by 

the utmost fairness and good-will, and 
in it he asserted that there were men 
of the fundamentalist type of mind not 
only among the Baptist, Hpiscopal, 
Methodist, and other denominations, but 
among liberals as well. Stirred by the 
ecclesiastical pressure tending to retard 
the progress of education, he felt two 
years ago that a definite and fearless 
word should be spoken in opposition to 
the fundamentalist view, and, through 
Tue CHRISTIAN Register, of which he is 
editor, and through the general press, 
Dr. Dieffenbach has conducted a cam- 
paign against those doctrines.” 
In his address, Dr. Dieffenbach com- 
prehensively reviewed the chief points 
of the controversy, stating that the dif- 
ference between the two theories in con- 
flict is the difference between authority and 
freedom, and that the liberals of to-day 
are simply endeavoring to complete the 
work left undone by Martin Luther. 


Masons may Occupy : 
Church Buildin 


Plans are on foot for the Masons of 
Danyers, Mass., to utilize the large but 
unused Universalist church of that town 
as a Masonic temple. When the Unitarian 
and Universalist churches of Danvers 
affiliated in what is now a flourishing 
community church, the society agreed to 
meet in each edifice one-half the year. 

* A later arrangement, however, provided 
that all meetings should be held in Unity 
Chapel, the Unitarian building. The town 
has two Blue Lodges, each with a member- 
ship of about 400. The hall in use at 
present is totally inadequate. The church 
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is ideally located, being near the geograph- 
ical center of the community. It is a 
wooden structure of commodious propor- 
tions and is equipped with two impressive 
Gothic towers. 


Appreciation of Mr. Pease 


Appreciation of the work done by Rev. 
Charles Pease during his three years’ min- 
istry of the First Unitarian Church in 
San José, Calif., was voiced by several 
speakers at a farewell party given in his 
honor before he left for his pastorate at 
Spokane, Wash. 

“One of the biggest things Mr. Pease 
has done has been to make San José one 
unit,” declared Walter L. Bachrodt, city 
superintendent of schools of San José. 
“The country is undergoing a rapid change. 
It is becoming broader and is becoming 
liberated from prejudices of creed. Mr. 
Pease had a tremendous part in effecting 
this change in San José.” 

The Evening News of San José devotes 
an editorial paragraph to an account of 
the farewell and a recognition of the in- 
fluence that Mr. Pease exerted on the 
intellectual and spiritual life of the com- 
munity. It also prints a lengthy article 
regarding the early life of Mr. Pease, who 
is a native of New England, and the in- 
fluences that led him into the ministry. 
Some space is given to his analysis of 
the differences in religious thought and 
sentiment between the East and the West. 

“There is a freedom here, social and 
religious,” he is quoted, “that is not to be 
found in the Hast. The West does not 
seem as religious as the Hast, but the 
difference is more apparent than real.” 


Original Pageant Presented 


An original pageant, having for its 
theme “the humanizing of the Biblical 
legend concerning the birth of Christ,” has 
been prepared by Rev. Earl C. Davis and 
Mrs. Paul G. Lambert. It is entitled “The 
Light of Truth” and was first given during 
the Christmas season at the Church of 
Our Father, Lancaster, Pa., where Mr. 
Davis was minister until his recent settle- 
ment at Concord, N.H. 

A east of forty persons from the Young 
People’s Society and the School of Reli- 
gion presented the pageant, and the col- 
lection taken up was devoted to the edu- 
eational fund for the suffering children 
of Hungary. 


The church at Urbana, Il., has a service 
committee, the members of which use their 
cars to take people to and from church 
who otherwise would find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to attend. 


Rey. Caleb S. 8S. Dutton, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., is giving a course of twelve 
Thursday afternoon lectures on ‘The 
Growth of the Old Testament.” 


Dr. Lewis C. Carson, minister of the 
Unitarian church at Santa Barbara, Calif., 
has been elected to the Library Commis- 
sion of that city and admitted to the 
Santa Barbara Ministerial Association. 
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‘Two Hundredth Anniversary 


at East Bridgewater, Mass. 


The First Parish in Hast Bridgewater, 
Mass., known as the Unitarian Church, 
is celebrating its two hundredth anniver- 
sary. 

Sunday morning, January 27, the min- 
ister, Rey. Frank 8S. Gredler, preached 
on “The Three Covenants of our Church.” 
In the afternoon, at four o’clock, a spe- 
cial service was held, at which Dr. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot, President of the American 
Unitarian Association, was one of the 
speakers. Rev. John Hayes of West 
Bridgewater, pastor of the mother church 
to the East Bridgewater parish, took part 
in the service. Mr. Gredler gave a history 
of the parish. 

On Thursday, January 31, there will 
be a banquet in the parish house. 
Charles F. Mann will preside. Among 
the speakers will be Hon. ©. Carrol King 
of Brockton, Mass., and Dr. R. Perry Bush 
of Boston, Mass. 

The committee in charge of the celebra- 
tion are Charles F. Mann, chairman; Rey. 
Frank §. Gredler, George Simpson, Mrs. 


‘E. Isabelle Bartlett, Clarence A. Chandler, 


and Charles L. Nutter. 

The parish dates from 1724. A small 
meeting-house was completed that year. 
Indians were numbered. among those 
who worshipped there. A new church was 
built in 1754 to replace the old, which 
had become too small. In 1794 the pres- 
ent building, of noble New England ar- 
chitecture, was erected on the same site 
as the first, to accommodate a growing 
congregation. In 1850 this building was 
turned round, so that instead of facing 
west it now faces south. A parish house 
was added to the church in 1900. 

This old church can boast of having 
a Paul Revere bell, installed in 1805. It 
is also proud of its records, preserved 
from the beginning of the parish. These 
records now consist of three large hand- 
written volumes, containing a record of 
all the parish meetings since 1724. 

The list of ministers follows: John 
Angier, 1724-87; Samuel Angier, 1767— 
1804; James Flint, 1806-21; Benjamin 
Fessenden, 1821-25; John A. Williams, 
1826-28; Hliphalet P. Crafts, 1828-36; 
Nathaniel Whitman, 1844-52; Joseph 
H. Phipps, 1853-61; Silas Farrington, 
1861-64; Francis C. Williams, 1865-70; 
John W. Quinby, 1871-1901; Clyde HE. 
Ordway, 1902-03; William Safford Jones, 
1903-05; Bertram D. Boivin, 1906-12; 
Albert J. Coleman, 1912-14; Ernest L. 
Staples, 1915-18; Louis A. Walker, 1919- 
20. : ; 

The present pastor came in 1921, 
That’ year he graduated from the Mead- 
ville Theological School, and in 1919 
from Middlebury College. During his 
ministry the church has increased its 
membership 50. per cent. In 1922 he 
married Rey. Hazel Rugg Rogers, daugh- 
ter of Charles C. Rogers of Worcester, 
and minister of the Unitarian church in 
Leicester, Mass. 


At the annual meeting of the Nashua, 
N.H., Unitarian parish, the salary of the 
minister, Rey. Otto Lyding, was increased, 
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Economists Ten to One 
in favor of World Court 


Members of the National Council of the 
National Economic League are ten to one 
in favor of the United States participating 
in the World Court, according to the vote 
in a referendum that was mailed to them 
November 24. Ninety-one per cent. of the 
members of the Council by this vote asked 
the United States Senate to give its con- 
sent, on the terms proposed by President 
Harding, February 24, 1923, to adhesion 
by this country to the protocol of the 
Court. The vote was: Yes, 1,601; no, 155. 

This vote is an accurate reflection of 
public opinion, the National Hconomic 
League believes, for the reason that its 
National Council is composed of men from 
every State, who are elected by preferen- 
tial ballot solely with the view to their 
standing or qualification as leaders of 
public opinion. 

The returns from each State, which the 
League-also publishes, indicate that pub- 
lic opinion on the subject is practically 
the same in all parts of the country. In 
Michigan, Idaho, North Carolina, Rhode 
Island, and Oregon the affirmative vote 
was unanimous. The largest percentage 
of negative votes came from New Mexico, 
the vote in that State being: Yes, 15; 
no, 9. 


Class for World Court 


Resolutions recommending that the 
United States enter the Permanent Court 
of International Justice have been passed 
by the adult Sunday-school class of Clif- 
ton Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky. 
Copies of the resolutions, with thirty- 
three signatures, were forwarded to the 
two Senators from Kentucky, by Fred- 
erick Weygold, leader of the class. 


Work Begun on New Parish 
House at Belmont, Mass. 


Work has been started on the new 
parish house of the Congregational So- 
ciety (Unitarian) at Belmont, Mass. The 
building will stand on the south side of the 
church and connect with it on two floors. 
It will contain an auditorium seating 
350 and equipped with an ample stage 
and balcony. There will also be class- 
rooms for the church school, a ladies’ 
parlor, dressing-rooms, and a _ spacious 
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kitchen. The contract calls for comple- 
tion of the house by August 18. 

The cost of the building will be about 
$45,000, a considerable portion of which 
is already at hand. William H. Cox of 
Boston, Mass., is the architect. 

The increased facilities for parish work 
to be provided by the new structure will 
be especially welcomed by- the church 
school, which, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Hmma Abbot Allen, has more than 
doubled its membership during the last 
three years and now has a registration 
of 160. F 


Teamwork in the Norton Parish 


The Young. People’s Religious Union of 
the church in Norton, Mass., appropriated 
a generous sum to pay all the debts of 
the church school, and the Women’s Al- 
liance branch of that church voted to give 
the school $25 a year for its work. The 
Junior Young People’s Religious Union 
gave the church a hymn-board as a Christ- 
mas present. 


Church Attendance Gains 
Shown in Many Parishes 


Records of church attendance furnished 
by chapters of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, for the first two months of that 
organization’s third annual Church Attend- 
ance Campaign, show gratifying gains in 
many parishes. Los Angeles, Calif., leader 
jn Class A, shows the most striking ad- 
vance. With an average of 240 from No- 
vember to Easter last year, Los Angeles 
recorded an average of 491 in November 
and 890 in December. A number of other 
churches reveal an increase of 25 per cent. 
or more. 

The lasting effects of the preaching mis- 
sion program instituted by the Laymen’s 
League under the leadership of Dr. William 
Laurence Sullivan are shown by attend- 
ance figures. Wight of the churches in 
which Dr. Sullivan conducted missions 
last year are reporting their attendance. 
In November all but one had a gain over 
the previous year. In December all but 
two reported a substantial increase; the 
minister’s resignation undoubtedly was the 
cause of the drop in one of these churches. 
. Reports are now available from 160 
churches, forty-two of which are for- 
warding their records for the first time. 
Many others who keep tally but have not 
informed Headquarters are being urged to 
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do so in the interests of a complete record. 
The three chapters which, in the opinion 
of the executive committee, report the 
most notable increase in attendance, one 
in each group, will be invited to send a 
delegate without expense to the fourth 
annual convention of the Laymen’s League, 
September 12-14. 

Here is the way they stand on the 
record to date: 

Crass A 


(Churehes with former average of more than’ 
100 persons) 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Toledo, Ohio 

Denver, Col, 

Philadelphia, Pa. (First) 
West Newton, Mass. 

New York City (All Souls) 
Oakland, Calif. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Boston, Mass. (King’s Chapel) 
Boston, Mass. (Second) 


Crass B 
(Former average of 50-100) 


Portsmouth, N.H. 

Louisville, Ky. (First) 

Melrose, Mass. \ 
Nashua, N.H. 

Woburn, Mass. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Lexington, Mass. 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Boston, Mass. (Bulfinch Place) 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Crass C 


(Former average of less than 50) 


Quincey, Il. 
Ware, Mass. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Augusta, Me. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Charleston, 8.C. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


Bequest to 
Springfield, Mass., Church 


Bequests of $10,000 each are made to the 
Third Congregational Society (Unitarian) 
of Springfield, Mass., the International 
Young Men’s Christian Association Col- 
lege, and the Springfield Hospital, in the 
will of A. Willard Damon, president of 
the Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, who died early in January. 


state and church, Channing excoriating Calvinism. 
Were they great souls, true Christians? Well, so 
are some of their spiritual lineage to-day. They 
will not bleat for peace; they blow a blast, if need 
be, for truth! 

We admire the undaunted zeal of the man who 
seeks truth. We even admire the fanatic :(though 
not his fanaticism) for his rooted conviction. But 


what shall we say of those shrinking persons who 


let the sun go down upon their indifference and 
fear? It is they who must be aroused. And yet 
we realize there are many who are not made for 


controversy, who perform a very great service, and 
without whom we could not conserve the gains we 
make by entering the arena. In the diversity of 
operations they also are indispensable. But they 
are wise when they do not contemn controversy ; 
as the controversialists are wise who admire the 
imperturbable ones holding fast and standing fast 
in the faith thus far delivered, tested, and proved. 
The Bible says what the Transcript says; Jesus - 
said, “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free”’—and he died for it. 


}. 
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Rey. Charles Graves Chosen to 
Write History of A. U. A. 


Rey. Charles Graves, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Hartford, 
Conn., has been commissioned by the 
executive committee of the American Uni- 
tarian Association’s Centenary Committee 


to write a history of the Association to 


be issued in connection with the celebra- 
tion of its one hundred years of activity 
in 1925. In his work Mr. Graves will 
treat of the founding of the Association in 
1825, its growth and development, its 
achievements and the personalities con- 
nected with its century of history. 

Mr, Graves is the author of “A Century 
of Village Unitarianism,” published in 
1904. The Encyclopedia Americana con- 
tains three articles which Mr. Graves was 
requested to write: “Unitarianism,” ‘“Civi- 
lization,” and “Future Life.” ‘“Unita- 
rianism,”’ also published in pamphlet form, 
has had a wide circulation among the 
churches. 


Associate Alliance Winter Meeting 


The midwinter meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance was held Thurs- 
day, January 17, at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. Eight hundred delegates attended, 
representing 141 branches. The president, 
Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, presided. 

A devotional service opened the morning 
session and was followed by a gracious 
greeting from the president of the hostess 
branch, Mrs. Roger B. Merriman. Mrs. 
Charles Gordon Ames, the founder of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, was the first speaker. 
Her subject was, “What Unites Us.” Mrs. 
Ames gave a brief sketch of the birth 
and growth of the organizations of the 
Unitarian Church, emphasizing the growth 
of unity and the divine power that had 
always been at work supporting a fellow- 
ship founded on consecrated living. Mrs. 
Robert F. Herrick’s subject was, “Alliance 
Women in Social Service.’ She appealed 
to the women to support and help in a 
work which was like that done by Jesus, 
the greatest social worker the world has 
known, urging them not to divide social 
service from the spiritual, to interest 
themselves in the many phases of the 
work, and help and encourage it. Mrs. 
George L. Blanchard read ‘an interesting 
report from Mrs. William §S. Nichols of 
the work at Montpelier. A collection was 
then taken for this work. A brief his- 
torical sketch of King’s Chapel was given 
by Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, which was 
of great interest, especially to the many 
who had never before visited the historic 
church. \ 

The meeting merged with the regular 
noon service at King’s Chapel. Rev. 
H. E. B. Speight conducted the devotional 
seryice. William Pierson Merrill, D.D., 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York City, gave the address, taking his 
subject from John xiii. 34: “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another.” He referred to present con- 
flicts about doctrines and creeds, but that 
Jesus taught of the all-importance of love. 

At the close of the noon service the 
members had luncheon at the Twentieth 
Century Club and King’s Chapel House. 

The speaker at the afternoon session 
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was Dr. Willard L. Sperry, dean of the 
Theological School in Harvard University. 
The spiritual thought of the entire pro- 
gram was unbroken when Dean Sperry 
inspired the women with better under- 
standing of the two articles in the Uni- 
tarian faith, the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man. 


Laymen of the church in Toronto, 
Canada, are attracting wide attention to 
their chureh services by using space in 
theatre programs for advertising copy sug- 
gested in the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
pamphlet “Advertising and Mobilizing.” 


“The controversy between fundamental- 
ism and modernism is not merely a 
trifling difference of opinion about un- 
essentials, but the conflict of two systems 
of thought. Fundamentalism is the in- 
trenched, traditional, uncritical, specula- 
tive theology of the Middle Ages, and is 
far removed from, in some respects diamet- 
rieally opposed to, the teachings of Jesus. 
Modernism is inspired by modern science, 
which is a new revelation to mankind. It 
has not come to destroy the law and the 
prophets and the gospel, but to fulfill them 
to the extent that they are true. And 
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modern science is nothing but organized 
knowledge, gained by laborious, painstak- 
ing, critical investigation.’—Rev. A. R. 
Shelander, Trenton, N.J. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


POSITION WANTED 


COMPANION—A lady desires to enter a refined 
home where she can entertain and read stoud 
Be, sr 


’ 


for her board. Highest references, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.’’ Instructive, enter- 
taining. Best game out! Price 50 cents. TH 
SHAKESPEARE CLUB, Camden, Me. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
SALes Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


OF 


3 DOORS FROM 
Telephone Beach 8300 


Che 


CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY, 


A Journal of Religion 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Edifor 
Published Weekly $4 a Year 


Subscribe Now! Check O 
én coupon indicating which 
offer you wish to accept. 
(Note: Canadian postage, 52 


cents extra; foreign, $1.04.) 


Paul Hutchinson 


widely known writer on 
questions of international- | 
ism,Christianmissionsand | 
various aspects of church I 
life and progress becomes 
MANAGING EDITOR 


of The Christian Century ] 
on February first. I 


I.—A GREAT 


Lyman Abbott, or 


Name and Address 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, ete., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 


We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 
AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


INDIES— 


KEITH’S THEATRE 
150 Offices throughout the World 


COMING! during FEBRUARY 


The Virgin Birth 


Two articles of profound insight and authority: 


A WOMAN’S VIEW OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


By MISS MAUDE ROYDEN 


The World’s Outstanding Woman Preacher 


A DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMAN’S VIEW 


By WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 


Ex-Moderator of Congregational National Council 


 cutiartieavedieseelionniaseligeetionaliendiaentinetapettensieenticntinte 


BOOK WITH A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION (NEW). 


The Christian Century, 440 8. Dearborn St., Chicago: 
O Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year's subscription to The Chris- 
tian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00. Please use title ‘‘Rev."’). 
I will remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send me without extra charge a 
copy of “Christianity and Social Science,”’ by Ellwood, or 0 “‘Toward the Under- 
standing of Jesus," by Simkhovitch, or (“What Christianity Means to Me,"’ by 
O ‘Religious Perplexities,”” by Jacks, or 
Social Passion”, by Dickinson, or  Goodspeed’s New Testament. 
Il.—TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR, 
u OJ Enclosed please find $1.00 for a 12 weeks’ acquaintance subscription. 


O “Religion of the 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


They must upward 
still, and onward, 
who would keep 


abreast of truth 
’ _ LOWELL 


King’s Chapel Preaching Mission 


The preaching mission at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., during the week beginning 
February 4 will commence as usual with 
an organ recital at 12.15 p.m. on Monday. 
On the following days the visiting 
preacher will be William C. Bitting, D.D., 
of St. Louis, Mo., on Tuesday, Wednesday 
(mid-day and vespers), and Thursday, 
February 5-7. Dr. Bitting is an outspoken 
liberal in the Baptist denomination, and 
has for many years been pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church in St. Louis. He 
is the author of ‘“Harthly Blooms 
from Heavenly Stems’ and “Foundation 
Truths.” At the Friday mid-day service, 
February 8, the address will be given by 
A. D. Leavitt, D.D., of Harvard Church 
(Congregational), Brookline, Mass. 


Study Evolution at Berkeley ~ 


All organizations of the church at 
Berkeley, Calif., are making a study of 
some phase of “Religion and Hyolution.”’ 
The course for the year was planned by 
the minister, Rey. Robert F. Leavens. 
Among the speakers on this theme at 
meetings of the Hosmer Chapter of the 
Laymen’s League was Dr. Clay MacCau- 
ley, for thirty years Unitarian missionary 
in Japan, who read a paper on “The Story 
of the Harth,” a part of which THr Recis- 
TER publishes elsewhere. 

Other addresses on the relation of evo- 
lution to religion are being given at 
monthly meetings of the Women’s Alli- 
ance. The Channing Club, composed of 
young people of student age, is following 
the course with lectures by professors in 
the University of California. In the 
church school the subject is being studied 
every Sunday by all classes except the 
kindergarten and the primary. Mr, 
Leavens gives once a month a sermon 
dealing with some phase of the topic,— 
one of a series of nine sermons planned 
for the year. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, discussing “‘Sci- 
ence and Religion,” and Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, president of California Tech- 
nology Institute and Nobel Prize winner, 
spoke at a recent meeting of the Pasadena, 
Calif., chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


The Clapboard Trees Club, Y. P: R. U., 
of Westwood, Mass., will hold the fourth 
of their series of monthly Sunday evening 
meetings in the interest of public welfare, 
Sunday, February 3, in the parish house 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at aminimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, etc. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Bracu 0123 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Each day new Churches, Alliances, Sunday- 
schools and Y. P. R. U.’s are becoming inter- 
ested in our work. Is yours one of them? 
If you do not know the work, come in to 
the Mission and talk with the Field Secretary, 
Miss Mallie J. Floyd, or ask her to come 
to you. Telephone Haymarket 2846. 

Presipent, GEORGE R. meee 

Vice-PreswwenT, Mrs an oe 


Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D , 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per. 
kins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secrerary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 


ieousht Institutes for Religious Education—494 


persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’’ news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


at 7.45 p.m. Dr. George K. Pratt, Medical 
Director of the Massachusetts Society for 
Mental Hygiene, will speak on “Safe 
guarding our Mental Health.” 


Rear Admiral William §. Sims was the 
speaker at the meeting of the Men’s Club 


of the Westminster Unitarian Church in 
Providence, R.I., January 21. At the meet- 
ing of the Providence Chapter of the Lay- 
men’s League, January 25, Dr. William 
Wallace Fenn, for many years dean of the 
Harvard Divinity School, spoke on “The 
Vertical and Horizontal Divisions in 
American Christianity.” 


| 
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Liquidating an Old Debt; : 
Fronted by Great Challenge 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Detroit, Mich. was held 
on Wednesday evening, January 16, pre- 
ceded by a parish supper served by the 
Women’s Alliance. Four members retired 
from the board of trustees, their places 
being taken by Frederick J. Hartz, 
Rudolph F. Flintermann, Frederick F. 
Ingram, Jr., and Joseph Beeman. The 
treasurer reported all bills paid and a 
debt of $15,000, the accumulated deficits of 
many years, liquidated. during the year 
so that the society enters upon the new 
year with no indebtedness of any kind. 
The Alliance reported that the proceeds 
of the Christmas sale exceeded $1,200. 
The Industrial Department has distributed 
1,367 garments and sixty Christmas boxes 
among the less favored. The report of 
the Laymen’s League emphasized the suc- 
cess. of the fourth annual Laymen’s Sun- 
day service. Such a service was held by 
the “Detroit chapter one year before it 
was taken up by the national League. 
The chapter also exhibited the motion- 
picture “Evolution” for a whole week in 
December. Although not undertaken as 
a money-making proposition, it netted a 
substantial sum for the League treasury. 
The noon luncheons of the League, while 
not largely attended, have afforded a con- 
yenient place for the members to ineet 
one another. The Sunday-school reported 
the largest enrollment and the largest 
average attendance in recent years. Two 
Alliance committees, one to take charge of 
the children’s parties and the other of 
all plays and pageants, have been of very 
real assistance. The Social Union, meet- 
ing Sunday evenings, has had an interest- 
ing series of addresses from both within 
and without the parish. A series of ten 
“church-night socials,” combining study 
class features and a social hour, has been 
arranged by the District Visitors for the 


‘period between now and Easter Sunday. 


Beginning in January and continuing on 
alternate Sundays, Mr. Reccord is deliver- 
ing a series of sermons upon the succes- 
sive affirmations of the Apostles’ Creed. 
On January 13 a sermon by Dr. Augus- 
tus P. Receord, minister, was broadcast 
by the Free Press radio. In: his fifth 
annual report the minister said: “At a 
time when the religious world is divided 
between those who desire to cling to the 
older interpretations of religion and those 
who would press on to larger fields of 
worship and service, our free churches are 
fronted by the greatest opportunity and 


-the greatest challenge in their history. 


With the burden of debt lifted, the various 
chureh organizations functioning effec- 
tively and the consciousness of a united 
and harmonious constituency, the Detroit 
Unitarian church is as well prepared to 
take advantage of this opportunity as at 
any time in its existence of nearly three- 
quarters of a century.” 


Group Discusses Sermons 


To provide an opportunity for the con- 
gregation to express its reaction to the 
minister’s sermons, a “discussion class” 
has been organized at the First Unita- 
rian Church in Cleveland, Ohio. Under 
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the leadership of Rowland Haynes, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Welfare Founda- 
tion of Cleveland, the class meets at ten 
o'clock Sunday morning, when the sermon 
of the previous Sunday is discussed. 


New York League Luncheon 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women held its annual luncheon on Fri- 
day, January 11, at the Hotel Astor Roof 
Garden, New York. Mrs. Alfred B. Rob- 
inson presided, and a very large and en- 
thusiastic number of women attended. 
Madame Wetché (Ludmilla Voyacova), 
a Czechoslovakian who has resided in 
this country for twenty-five years, ap- 
peared in costume and entertained the 
audience with a talk on Bohemian music, 
illustrated by piano selections artis- 
tically and beautifully rendered. Mrs. 
Claude U. Gilson gave a most interesting 
and informing talk on her travels in Bu- 
rope, and an outline of the situation there, 
its needs, and the hope of peace. 


What is Modernism? 


Because of the widespread public in- 
terest in the religious questions at issue 
between the modernists and the funda- 
mentalists, Dr. J. T. Sunderland is de- 
voting his sermons for seven Sunday 
mornings, at the Unitarian church in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., to a discussion of 
the following subjects; (1) “The Virgin 
Birth”; (2) “Resurrection” (did the body 
of Jesus rise from the tomb and ascend 
“with flesh and bones” into heaven?) ; 


(3) “The Divine Incarnation’; (4) 
“The Atonement”; (5) “Bible Infalli- 
bility”; (6) “The Second Coming of 
Christ”; (7) “Evolution: Its Truth and 


Great Service to Religion.” The papers 


are reporting the sermons. 


A, U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : 


acknowledged 


Already 
Kennebunk, 


Dec. 6. Me., 


Women’s Alliance 


6. J. Randelph Coolidge, Boston, 

IMGSS.0 . ..'0:4) 5, atadetal eteisiieiets 25.00 
. Society in Sudbury, Mass. .. 27.50 
. Society in Indianapolis, Ind.. aa 


. West Roxbury, Mass., Branch 
Women’s Alliance 


6 
6 
S In Memory “1847” 
2 


12. Miss Mary J. Dewey, Hot 
Springs, S.D. ........... 20.00 
12. Society in Montclair, N.J. 228.95 
15. Rev. Robert S. Morison, Can: 
bridge, Mass., to create life 
méniberships: 2.2.46 avees 100.00 
17. Mrs. J. B. Keene, Watertown, 
Mass., to create a life mem- 
Hhershin:.. . ¢o. scsi seis 50.00 
21. First Coucck in Roxbury, 
Mass.: xc sh ara eee 322.00 
21. Society in Madison, Wis. .... 50.00 
26. Society in St. Paul, Minn. . 250.00 
26. First Congregational Church, 
New York, Novo -.2. see 500.00 
28. The People’s Church, Chicago, 
ET seine ean ane 100.00 
31. Society in Newburyport, Mass. 5.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 
._ Dee. 8. Sunday School, Ayer, Mass. . 3.00 
RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCINTY 
Dee. ‘27. First Congregational Church, 
New York, iY. owe ye wns 50.00 
$7,844.86 


Henry H. Futter, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Parish Hall Burglarized 


Thieves broke into the parish hall at 
Canton, Mass., on the Saturday night 
before Christmas, and took silver knives, 
forks, and spoons valued at $150. So far, 
no trace of silverware or burglars has 
been found. 


Dr. William H. Fox, director of the 
Brooklyn Museum, described the work of 
the Museum before the January meeting 
of the Women’s Alliance of the Fourth 
Church in Brooklyn, N-Y. 


The Fundamentalist Says 
RELIGION IS 


Conservative 
Conformative 
Static 
Worshipful 


The Liberal Says 
RELIGION IS ALSO 


Progressive 
Reformative 
Dynamic 


Masterful 
e 


The following books will throw 
light upon the inevitable conflict 
of opinion between these two re- 
ligions. - 


ORTHODOXY: ITS TRUTHS 
AND ERRORS 
By James Freeman Clarke. 


$1.15 postpaid 


ESSENTIALS AND NON-ES- 
SENTIALS IN RELIGION 

By James Freeman Clarke. 
$0.80 postpaid 


THE GREAT AFFIRMA- 
TIONS OF RELIGION 
By Thomas R. Slicer. 
$1.35 postpaid 


THE ORIGIN AND CHAR- 
ACTER OF THE BIBLE 
By Jabez T. Sunderland. 
$1.65 postpaid 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD: 
or Evolution and Religion 

By Jabez T. Sunderland. 
$1.15 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago 


San Francisco 
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_ PLEASANTRIES 


“My younger daughter,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury, “has recently become in- 
subordinately fond of dancing.” 


“Are they well-to-do?” ‘“Well-to-do? 
Why, those people are so rich they can 
stay at home in the summer if they want 
to.”—Life. 


Diner: “But this menu is.in French.” 
Waiter: “Quite so, sir, but the prices 
are in English, and that’s all most of our 
customers read.”—Pearson’s Weekly (Lon- 
don). 


Kriss: “I see Gray graduated from 
college with very high honors.’ Kross: 
“Indeed he did. He has so many letters 
after his name that his card looks as if 
he was advertising several broadcasting 
stations.’’—Judge. 


A Japanese, after listening with cor- 
rugated brow to the exposition of a recent 
Duke of Argyll concerning the Trinity 
in Unity and the Unity in Trinity, sud- 
denly exclaimed with radiant face, ‘‘Ah 
yes, I see,—a Committee!” 


“Call on Mrs, Canberra Villa? My dear! 
Why, her husband goes to town by the 
7.55!” “That's where you’re mistaken. He 
goes by the 8.30 now, and next year he'll 
be going by the 9.15, my husband says— 
and then we'll simply have to call on 
her.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


The teacher was giving the class a 
lecture on “gravity.” “Now, children,” 
she said, “it is the law of gravity that 
keeps us on this earth.” “But please, 
teacher,” inquired one small child, “how 
did we stick on before the law was 
passed ?”—The Tattler. 


Two ministers were discussing the char- 
acteristics of a third. “I know of no one 
who lives a more deeply religious life,” 
one said. “Well,” responded the. other, 
“IT would hardly go as far as that, but 
I can say that I think he leads a deeply 
theological life.’—Boston Transcript. 


Molly is a practical-minded little maid 
with an affection for animals. The other 
day she heard her parents telling about 
a relative who had to have his arm cut 
off in consequence of a tiger’s bite. She 
only said: “What a pity! The poor old 
tiger might just as well have had it!”— 
The Dominion (Wellington, N.Z.). 


A woman, evidently very hurried and 
flurried, got into an omnibus the other 
day, and she was hailed by a friend 
near the door. “Sit down,” said the friend, 
moving up a place. “Oh, really, dear, I 
can’t,” said the flurried woman, “I haven’t 
time. I am going to the station and I’ve 
only just time to catch the train.’— 
Weekly Telegraph (London). 


| A Negro called upon an old friend, who 
received him in a: rocking-chair. The vis- 
itor observed not only that his host did 
not rise, but that he continued to rock 
himself to and fro in a most curious way. 
“Yo’ ain’t sick, is yo’, Harrison?’ asked 
the caller, anxiously. “No, I ain’t sick, 
Mose,” said Harrison. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, during which the caller 
gazed wide-eyed at the rocking figure. 
“Den,” continued Mose, “why does yo’ 
rock yo’self dat way all de time?’ Har- 
rison explained: ‘“Yo’ know Bill Blott? 
Well, he sold me a silver watch cheap. 
an’ if I stops moving like dis, dat watch 
_ don’t go!” 
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TEN THOUSAND NEEDED 


in Annual Contributions from church, 
societies, and generous individuals, to 


maintain the minister’s pension at the 
modest sum of $490. Send them to 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


All makes slightly used machines 


TYP EWRITERS. $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 


ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


. 3 H 120 BOYLSTON ST, 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ™ foston 
225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 


free. 
42 Fancy, 10 colors........ 3.00 


GLADIOU ree cies 


Colored Gladiolus Book with cultural directions FREE 
PIERCE BULB CO., Guaran-tested Bulbs, Box 18, West Medway, Mass. 


36 Mixed Bulbs, 6 colors.... $1.00 


—W— 
Stands for the lasting “Wear’’ built right into every 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATOR 


The Chest with the Chill in it 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
\adies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY - 


under eminent masters. There is an opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, Tam Curistian 
REGISTER. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


en Ts 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 
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Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New _ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. 


Other College Grade Courses open in September 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH. 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THH DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church service at 
J1 a.M. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 A.M, 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock, All Souls School of Reli- 
gious Education for adults and children; at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children; at 
11 o’clock, church service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles EH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews: at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rev. Harold BE. B. Speight, min- 
ister. Rev. Howard N, Brown, D.D., minister 
emeritus, Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Rey. H. HB. B. Speight, 
February 3, 11 a.m. Daily services at 12.15 p.m., 
except Saturdays. Vesper services Wednesdays 
a P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), cor- 
ner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (All 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church.) 
Rev. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.mM., Church School. Waitstill H. Sharp, 
superintendent. A.M., Morning service. 
Chorus choir under Thompson Stone. 5.30 
p.M., Emerson Guild. A cordial invitation to all. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


